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This important book is the official record of Britain’s first 
post-war large-scale public building, the finest concert 
hall in the world to-day, which will be opened by H.M. 
the King in May. It is beautifully printed and superbly 
illustrated with 36 pages in colour and contains an intro- 
duction by Sir Malcolm Sargent. The text by Clough 
Williams-Ellis describes in full the design, construction, 
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furnishing and decoration of the Hall, the very remarkable 
sound insulation and acoustic devices, the restaurants 
and indoor gardens, the galleries and theatre, the free and 
gracious spaces, its setting on the historic sweep of the 
Thames and its place among the concert halls and musical 
tradition of Britain, Europe, and America. 
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EDITORIAL 


Mr Bevin’s departure from the Foreign Office has left the direction of 
British foreign policy unchanged. Therein lies perhaps his greatest 
achievement. It is not often that a Foreign Secretary succeeds in laying 
down the broad lines of future policy so completely as to place his own 
successors in the position of mere executants. But that is just what Mr 
Bevin has done, and the present is a suitable moment to acknowledge the 
fact. If there is no great interest in the man who succeeds him, that is not 
because Mr Morrison’s ability is underrated, but because even an abler 


, man would find it difficult to make his personality felt at this juncture. 


Mr Bevin’s tenure of office has seen the acceptance by the bulk of public 
opinion of the principle that Anglo-American co-operation is the greatest 
of all British interests. It has also witnessed the reluctant conversion of the 
Labour Party to the recognition that the only danger to Britain comes 
from the Soviet Union. Compared with this revolution in thought, details 


‘ count for little. Execution has frequently been faulty — notably in Germany 


and in the Middle East. There has been a persistent note of insularity, e.g. 
over the Schuman Plan, which has jarred upon Europe; and there have 
been some appalling blunders in detail, of which Palestine was the best 
advertised but not the greatest. Perhaps the worst failure of Mr Bevin’s 
long reign has been the absence of sustained support for the democratic 
left-of-centre elements in Europe, notably in Germany, but also in Spain 


’ and Greece. This is the more unforgivable because Labour Party tradition 


on this issue was consistent with British interest. A more imaginative 
Foreign Secretary might have realized that between 1945 and 1947 there 
was a chance for Britain in Western Germany — a chance which if boldly 
grasped would have paid large dividends in terms of British influence as 
well as Social-Democratic supremacy in Germany. But all that is water 
over the dam. Given the original failure to work out a truly original 
policy, the actual achievement, though a second best, is impressive 
enough. 

The keystone of the edifice is the Anglo-American alliance. This was 
Mr Bevin’s supreme objective from the moment he took office, as it had 
been Mr Churchill’s during the war. In 1945 it was impossible to proclaim 
this fact, not only because it would have shocked the Labour Party, but 
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also because it would have been impolitic, given the state of American 
public opinion, to disclose the depth of the Cabinet’s determination not to 
let anything interfere with the basic aim. Hard bargaining had still to 
take place over the American Loan — where indeed the bargaining was not 
hard enough — and over the precise terms upon which Britain was pre- 
pared to enter the Atlantic alliance. It is arguable that in some instances 
better conditions could have been secured if the Government had taken 
the measure of public willingness to undergo privations rather than accept 
terms incapable of fulfilment. The Loan is a case in point. Had Lord 
Keynes been encouraged to stick to his original demand for an interest-free 
loan of six billion dollars, there would have been no subsequent need for 
Marshall Aid. There have been other examples of undue nervousness over 
the possible effect upon the Americans of greater readiness to let negotia- 
tions founder; but the general principle has been sound, and to have won 
the Labour movement to its support is an achievement of the first magni- 
tude. 

It is not the only achievement. At the end of 1945, when Mr Bevin took 
his stand publicly upon Soviet encroachments in Persia, American 
public opinion was still benumbed by the war-time dream of peaceful 
co-operation with a reformed and pacific Russia. Now that the United 
States has taken the lead in building up the Atlantic front, it is difficult to 
remember that there was a dangerous moment in the months following 
the war when America was in urgent need of being awakened to reality. 
The awakening was largely due to Mr Bevin’s blunt challenge to the 
Russians to get out of Persia. In the winter of 1945-6 it was by no means 
certain that the bulk of American opinion would not regard this as simply 
another instance of Anglo-Russian imperial rivalry which did not concern 
the United States. We have come a long way since then — in some respects 
the United States can even be said to have swung to the opposite extreme. 
It may fall to Mr Morrison to correct the emphasis here and there, if it 
can be shown that genuine chances of peaceful settlement are being 
endangered by American intransigeance over secondary issues. And he will 
certainly do well to continue his predecessor’s Far Eastern policy. But 
at least he can now build upon solid foundations. 

It is unlikely that these results could have been secured by any other 
member of the Labour Government, and it is inconceivable that they 
would have been secured by a Conservative Foreign Secretary, say Mr 
Eden. Indeed the record shows that Mr Eden was far more hampered in 
standing up to Soviet pressure than was his successor. Given the state of 
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public opinion in 1945, only a Labour Government could break the spell 
which Stalingrad had cast over the world. And within the Labour 
Government, no one else — certainly not Dr Dalton — was equal to the 
task. It is becoming fashionable to say that a trade union leader of Mr 
Bevin’s commanding stature was needed to steam-roller the Labour Party 
into acquiescence, but this is too facile an explanation. It would be truer 
to say that a veteran trade unionist was better placed than either the 
average occupant of the Tory front-bench or the average pupil of the 
Webbs to pierce the ideological mist shrouding Soviet reality. In his 
crude, empirical way, Mr Bevin understood better than many cleverer 
people that a regime which rests upon forced labour must be hostile to 
peace and democracy. Forced labour and the absence of civil liberties are 
issues which strike home to every trade unionist. They cannot be argued 
away, and it is much more difficult to convince an old Labour leader of 
their relative unimportance than it is to bamboozle the Elders of Fabian- 
ism. With all his limitations, Mr Bevin understood very well that the kind 
of socialism which M. Vishinsky represented was not the kind which the 
British working class could be expected to like. He displayed both human- 
ity and statesmanship in taking up the case of the ‘Soviet wives’ married 
to, but forbidden to join, their husbands in Britain. No single incident has 
had a greater effect in opening the eyes of the average person in this 
country to the cold brutality of the regime. It was the sort of thing that 
everyone could understand — everyone, that is, except the Soviet Govern- 
ment and its apologists. They still don’t know what all the fuss was about. 
Mr Bevin did, and that in the last resort is why the fellow-travellers have 
been impotent to harm him, and why the Communist Party in this 
country remains cut off from those whom it daily apostrophizes — ‘the 
masses’. 

These are great achievements. They are not diminished by the no less 
obvious failures, of which the failure to identify Britain more closely with 
the heirs of the Resistance movement is the greatest. Even after the chance 
of a genuinely independent foreign policy had been lost with the surrender 
of control over the Ruhr in 1947, it was still possible to turn Britain into 
the focus of all those elements in the Atlantic world who had reservations 
about American leadership. Instead, the emphasis was placed upon 
parochial solidarity with the countries of Scandinavia, and it was left to 
the French — with American support — to draw the imagination of the 
Continent with a series of bold proposals ranging from the Schuman Plan 
to the European Army. Of late, almost the only visible effect of British 
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policy has been to restrain the Americans from dangerous steps in the Far 
East and to dampen the hollow clamour for the immediate rearming of 
Germany and the inclusion of Spain in the Atlantic Bloc. This, though 
useful, is scarcely sufficient. Britain has a part to play as the interpreter of 
European wishes to America, and vice versa, which calls for something 
more than passive stone-walling. If Mr Morrison can supply the missing 
element, he will deserve well of the Atlantic cause. He will also, it must 
be confessed, do a good deal better than even his well-wishers seem to 
think likely. 


COMMENT 


The recent exchange of amenities between the Editors of the New Statesman 
and the New Republic has given new urgency to an old problem: what can 
be done to render the use of such terms as ‘liberalism’ less confusing, at 
least in Anglo-American discussions ? Anyone who followed the long-range 
duel between Mr Kingsley Martin and Mr Michael Straight, after the 
preliminary squib dropped on Mr Straight’s behalf by Mr Richard 
Strout, must have felt uneasy at the dexterity employed by the protagon- 
ists in skating over this piece of ground. Mr Martin, it is true, at one point 
explained that British socialists feel obliged to criticise American society, 
without reference to its ‘liberal’ defenders, simply because America now 
happens to be the centre of capitalism; and Mr Straight in reply took his 
stand on liberal democracy, without denying the latter’s economic 
content. But in general the convention that Americans of the left mean by 
‘liberalism’ what in Britain is called ‘socialism’ still persists. In defence it 
can be urged that this particular piece of make-believe was of great 
assistance to the early Fabians, and that there is no reason why their 
descendents should renounce it. It can also be argued with some show of 
reason that the United States has come a long way since 1933, and that 
the mixed economy introduced by the New Deal is at any rate a step 
towards planning and public control. Last not least, some Americans who 
favour socialist policies doubtless find it convenient to style themselves 
liberals. But for all that, it is probable that on balance more harm than 
good is being done by this sort of verbal camouflage. 

If the change is to come, it will have to be initiated by the Americans. 
They are the chief culprits, and among them the worst offenders are the 
intellectuals who set the tone in ‘liberal’ circles. A monumental volume 
has recently appeared in the ‘Studies in Prejudice’ series issued by Harpers. 
Its title, The Authoritarian Personality, does not belie the contents. It is an 
attempt to come to grips with some of the basic problems of modern 
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sociology. The authors are all ‘liberals’ in the accepted American defini- 
tion of the term; that is to say, one of them is a prominent Marxist and the 
others are at any rate sufficiently in agreement with the Marxist analysis 
to subscribe to the following formula concerning a ‘potentially fascist’ 
situation: 
It seems well understood to-day that whether or not anti-democratic 
propaganda is to become a dominant force in this country (i.e. America) 
depends primarily upon the situation of the most powerful economic inter- 
ests, upon whether they, by conscious design or not, make use of this device 
for maintaining their dominant status. This is a matter about which the 

great majority of people would have little to say. (p. 7.) 

This has a familiar ring. It is true that a few pages later a post-Freudian 
sophistication is introduced. It seems that ‘fascist propaganda fools 
people’ not simply for social reasons but ‘because . . . of their personality 
structure’ (p. 10). This concession to sociological realism measures the 
gap between the thirties and the ’fifties, or, if you like, between the 
Weimar Republic and the American university milieu. But if Marx-cum- 
Freud is to become the shibboleth of the new liberalism, a good many 
labels will have to be changed. 

The fascinating thing about this learned compilation is the calm 
assumption on the part of the authors that there is only one kind of liberal- 
ism, namely the kind of which they happen to approve. This, on inspec- 
tion, turns out to be what is normally termed socialism. For example, we 
are told that liberals reject the ‘profit system’ and wish to replace ‘produc- 
tion for profit’ by ‘an economic organization moulded after the needs of 
the population’ (p. 725). This will be news to Lord Samuel. Although, as 
a reviewer in the New York monthly Commentary points out, ‘the authors’ 
own liberalism is plainly conservative insofar as the American Constitu- 
tional tradition is concerned’, there is a persistent suggestion that this 
tradition is ‘liberal’ in a sense which authorizes the introduction of a 
socialist economy. One is left wondering whether this kind of make-believe 
can really be of service to anybody. 

The Authoritarian Personality contains some useful hints for the sociologist. 
It makes the important point, for example, that the views which people 
hold on various subjects are not combined at random but form ‘clusters’, 
so that e.g. someone holding strongly conservative opinions in politics is 
likely to take an authoritarian view of family relationships, etc. It is also 
incontestable that at a certain point the ‘normal’, i.e. conservative, brand 
of authoritarianism tends to shade off into something that can be called 
fascism — but so, at the other extreme, do certain forms of plebeian 
demagogy. Thus anti-Semitism has generally drawn support from 
popular demagogues as well as from authoritarians, and the latest Amer- 
ican studies on this subject suggest that its rise in the United States was 
intimately connected with the radical populist movements of the 1890's, 
on which liberals have generally lavished sympathy. It is awkward to 
have to admit that these movements carried an anti-liberal strain, but the 
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evidence stares one in the face. Bryan, who did so much to render Wall 
Street unpopular, also fulminated against Darwin, and in 1924 became 
the hero of the anti-evolutionists during the notorious ‘monkey trial’ in 
Tennessee. In France, anti-Semitism was exploited for many years by 
socialists and left-wing Catholics, until the Dreyfus case opened their eyes 
to its dangers. In short, the notion that all popular movements are in- 
herently liberal is itself part of the ‘liberal’ myth. This is recognized in 
Europe — where indeed it would by now be difficult to ignore the evidence - 
but in the United States it is still good form to maintain: (a) that 
‘liberal’ and ‘popular’ are synonyms; (5) that socialism is merely an 
extension of liberalism; (c) that there can be no genuinely spontaneous 
anti-liberal mass movement. Fascism, for the learned authors of The 
Authoritarian Personality, is brought about by big-business manipulation, 
aided by ‘agitators’ who make ‘dupes and suckers’ (p. 21) out of the 
people, or rather ‘the masses’. Which is more or less what the ‘agitators’ 
themselves believe in their more cynical moments. But where does that 
leave Lincoln’s dictum about fooling all the people all the time ? Nowhere, 
apparently. 

In trying to separate the democratic sheep from the reactionary goats, 
the authors rather reluctantly concede that, in addition to the (‘potenti- 
ally fascist’) pseudo-conservatives, there are also genuine conservatives. 
The latter, though unenlightened, are yet on the side of the angels 
because they support ‘not only capitalism in its liberal, individualistic 
form, but also those tenets of traditional Americanism which are definitely 
anti-repressive and sincerely democratic’. It would therefore appear that 
an American conservative is what in Europe would be called a liberal. 
The authors’ own ideal is the ‘prototypic liberal’ who on inspection 
turns out to be a radical with socialist leanings. He must not, however, 
describe himself as ‘radical’, because in America that is now a synonym 
for ‘red’, which in turn means ‘Communist’. Faced with this bewildering 
nomenclature, the simple-minded European may well count himself 
fortunate, unless he is a Frenchman, in which case he is expected to 
remember at election time that the Radical-Socialist Party stands for 
untrammeled free enterprise. That the ‘Moderates’ are on the extreme 
Right, and that to get to the extreme Left he has to cross the national 
frontier and fellow-travel back via Manchuria. And even then his woes 
are not over, for General de Gaulle still awaits him with his’‘Rally of the 
French People’, which is not a political party, but nonetheless runs 
candidates at the election. Shades of Lewis Carroll! 

A. E. B. 


Electoral reformers we have always with us, but seldom have they had 
better scope for the good work than to-day. A French Government has 
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' just fallen in the attempt to alter its country’s electoral system; the Greeks, 
who pass a fresh electoral law for each General Election, are agitated by a 
revival of the old debate between majority voting and proportional 
representation; and in the United Nations itself there is a movement to 
alter the present hybrid system, by which the great have too much power 
in the Security Council and the little too much power in the General 
Assembly. Theorists have long been busy constructing improved models 
for all these cases, and others as well, such as Eire, South Africa, this 
country and the USA. In theory there is never the slightest difficulty 
about constructing ideal systems. But theorists invariably overlook two 
things; if they did not, they would cease to be theorists and find them- 
selves some less futile pursuit than teaching democracies how to be 

‘ democratic. 

The first thing they overlook is that their theories always prove wrong 
sooner or later, whichever side they take in the great debate. Look at a 
few of them. One theory is that the systems which go under the general 
name (however inaccurate) of proportional representation can never 
produce a stable government: they invariably produce a mass of splinter- 
parties which shift about kaleidoscopically in and out of coalitions, to the 
detriment of good administration. This theory is given the lie by Eire, 
which has had remarkably stable governments for the last twenty years, 
first under a single party and then under a coalition, despite having 
dispensed with the majority system. A secondary theory is that a majority 
system produces stable government by tending to reduce the number of 
parties to two, and ensuring that one of them always has a handsome lead 
in parliament even if its margin of electoral votes is small. In 1949 this 
theory was reinforced and explained by the revival of the so-called Cube 
Law, according to which in a two-party system under majority voting, the 
distribution of seats would vary not directly with the distribution of votes, 
but in cubic proportion, thus greatly magnifying the effect of a small 
electoral lead. This theory worked out so badly in February 1950 that it 
had to be amended to the effect that the law no longer held when the 
margin of votes was smaller than a certain percentage. For the benefit of 
future historians, piecing together our history from charred fragments, it 
may be as well to put it on record that the Cube Law had nothing to do 
with Mr Cube, though both played their part in our last election. 

A third theory was effectively deflated in the American Election of 
1948, though in the excitement of proving the pollsters asses the more 
interesting consequence was overlooked. Under the American system, 
whichever presidential candidate secures the majority of votes in any 
given state thereby wins all that state’s seats in the Electoral College. 
This puts a premium on winning the State of New York, which has forty- 
seven seats in the Electoral College, all of which could theoretically go to 
a candidate polling one more popular vote than his rival. It was held to 
be practically impossible for a candidate to be elected President who 
failed to carry the State of New York, though there had already been a 
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few exceptions before 1948. It was, of course, ludicrously impossible for 
Mr Truman to prove another exception, because he was going to lose 
practically every other State as well. In the event, he was elected in spite 
of losing New York State to Mr Dewey; and it was widely pointed out 
that the minority of 2} million voters in New York State who preferred 
Mr Truman to Mr Dewey might just as well have stayed at home. But 
there was still a odder incongruity: Mr Truman’s supporters in the State 
of New York might just as well have voted for Mr Dewey instead; and 
that turnover of five million votes would have given Mr Dewey, through- 
out the courtry, a substantial absolute majority of popular votes over all 
other candidates in the field - without making the slightest difference to 
the election of Mr Truman. 

The list of electoral theories which break down in practice could be 
indefinitely extended, and will grow with every election, however care- 
fully the theories are refined. But the more vital fact which electoral 
reformers overlook is that even if they were always right, nothing would 
be done about it; and if anything were to be done about it, it would always 
theoretically be the wrong thing. For in a democracy reform can only be 
effected through parliament, where no party is going to volunteer to 
destroy the system by which it came to power; nor is even the second 
party going to contribute to destroying the system by which it came to 
power last time and intends to do so again. Electoral reform is therefore 
always a monopoly of the one group that has no chance whatever of 
putting it into effect. This is so obvious in the recent history of our Liberal 
Party that it could hardly be overlooked, were it not so astonishingly 
usual to overlook the obvious. It is being overlooked, for instance, in pre- 
cisely the same way by those who hope to see a United Europe emerge 
under a single Government from the deliberations now dilatorily pro- 
ceeding on the subject in different European cities. Surely no one could 
seriously expect those deliberations to culminate in a Union of Europe, 
while they are principally in the hands of those whose jobs would come to 
an end if Europe were united ? 

Yet some people do seem to expect it, just as they expect political 
parties to cut their own throats by reforming their electoral system. One 
party once did it, in 1832; and the example should be enough for all time. 
Still the reformer goes on explaining, however, with the utmost sweetness 
and light, how much fairer it would be for everyone if such and such a 
system were adopted. What he cannot see is that party politicians do not 
want to be fair: they want to win. Or to put it in the most charitable way, 
they just know that the fairest thing for everyone is that they should win. 
Yet nothing discourages the reformer. Perhaps he may even have seen a 
glimmer of hope last month in the Constitutional Amendment passed in 
the USA legally limiting the number of terms a President may serve. 
Or perhaps not. Cc. M. W. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF DEFENCE 


Tom Kent 
The author is Assistant Editor of The Economist 


When Mr Hugh Gaitskell opens his first budget on April 1oth he will by 
implication be making also the first attempt to answer a whole range of 
questions — some new, some greatly modified versions of old questions — 
which are likely to lie at the centre of British politics for many years. That 
the expanded defence programme is quite unlike anything previously 
undertaken in peace is well understood. The point can be briefly made by 
a few simple figures. In 1938-39, 8 per cent. of Britain’s national income 
was being spent on defence. This was the outcome of a large rearmament 
drive that in three years, since 1935-36, had raised the proportion from 
3 per cent. of national income. Now 8 per cent. is the starting point: that 
is the rate at which defence expenditure has been running during the 
past twelve months. The aim is in three years to add to this burden almost 
as much as the total that was carried in 1938-39: it is to increase defence 
expenditure by what will probably amount to about 7 per cent. of national 
income, so that it becomes 15 per cent. in 1953-54. And this much greater 
effort has to be made entirely by turning sections of industry over from 
civilian to military production; there are no unemployed workers to call 
on as there were for the rearmament of the ’thirties. 

These bare figures are sufficient to show that the present economics of 
defence are not the same as the economics of previous rearmament. That 
much is generally accepted. What few people, now as usually, are willing 
to recognize is that defence is different from anything they have had to do 
before. If defence is not like previous peace, or previous twilights of peace, 
then — much contemporary logic seems to run — it must be like previous 
war. To choose that horn of the logical dilemma has the great advantage 
that the economics of war are fresher in most people’s memories. Yet it is 
surely obvious that if the defence programmes now being undertaken by 
the major nations of the West present economic problems greatly different 
from those of peace, they are even more different — in economics as well 
as in human lives, in nature as well as in size — from total war. The pro- 
grammes are, in intention at any rate, things quite new in the political 
and economic experience of modern democracy. It is, of course, only too 
possible that, in practice, general rearmament will on this occasion, as on 
others, prove to be merely the short prelude to general war. In that case 
its distinctive problems will be set aside. There are, however, factors in the 
present international situation which make it equally possible to hope 
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that the West can by rearmament realize its intention of deterring 
Communist aggression and thereby avoiding war. What it is unreasonable 
to expect is a quick pacification of international relations: Western 
rearmament will not inspire world Communism to such a change of heart 
that within a year or two Russia will sit down amicably at the conference 
table and relieve Western fears by disbanding a main part of the Red 
Army. The realistic basis for planning is that for years and possibly for 
decades the world will continue to be divided into two camps. There may 
not be war but there is unlikely to be anything that previous generations 
would have recognized as peace: the West has to assume that in order to 
remain free its present defence effort must be sustained for an indefinite 
future. 

This assumption is the most important of the peculiarities that dis- 
tinguish what Professor Sir Hubert Henderson has called ‘the economics 
of tension’. In war everything turns on to-day and to-morrow: the aim 
of economic policy is to achieve the greatest possible military strength as 
soon as possible. The criteria of peacetime efficiency and prosperity can 
be and are ignored. The balancing of remoter against more immediate 
returns — which is a large element in ordinary economic decisions - 
becomes irrelevant: beside the consequences of defeat in total war such 
dangers for the future as are involved in running into debt abroad or 
neglecting the country’s industrial equipment are of no account. Such 
pre-suppositions as these are the basis of economic policy in war. They 
make the methods of the war economy — of inflation partly suppressed by 
a comprehensive apparatus of Government controls — tolerable for the 
emergency of a year or two. They are not correct presuppositions for the 
economics of defence in a cold war. The purpose of an effort that may have 
to be maintained for a generation is not served by running down the 
nation’s capital, by sacrificing innovation and experiment in industry, 
by incurring in the early years debts to foreign countries whose discharge 
will add to the burden of later years. It is said often enough that the basis 
of the West’s strength lies in its superior industrial techniques, in the high 
productivity of its industry and the consequent superiority of its living 
standards to those of Russia and Eastern Europe. What is too rarely 
pointed out is that this is a kind of lead that can be very greatly reduced, 
if not lost, in a gerieration. It is understandable if Americans, conscious 
of their industrial supremacy, scoff at any such fear; Britain, which 
comparatively recently lost its leadership to countries that industrialized 
later, should have been taught to know better. Ten more years of econo- 
mic policies careless of the future — restricting the development of new 
industries, slowing down the modernization of equipment, softening the 
spurs to efficiency, weakening the relation between personal effort and 
personal reward — would by no means destroy, dramatically and obviously, 
the free world’s industrial lead over the totalitarian. But such policies 
might very well allow the lead to be eaten into sufficiently far to make 
Russia on balance relatively stronger in 1965 than it is now. 
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The West’s efforts would then have fallen short of its needs in two ways: 
it would have become better prepared for the first few months of a war 
only by limiting unnecessarily the capacity for further military production 
that generally determines the eventual result of the war; and, secondly, 
in the war of ideas that is a main part of cold war few things could be 
worse for the West than failure to continue the rapid material p 
that has been its characteristic in modern times. By such failure it would 
lose greatly both in self-confidence, in the ability to resist Communist 
movements from within, and in its appeal to the peoples of areas like 
Africa and South Asia whose choice between freedom and Communism 
is not yet made. As Mr Gaitskell pointed out recently, it has become a 
normal feature of our social and economic climate that people should 
expect a continually rising standard of living. If this is true of the Western 
people’s attitude to their own economies, it is an even more important 
feature of the expectations that economically backward areas entertain 
about association with the West: if the democracies are not maintaining 
their industrial superiority, with resources to spare for the promotion of 
economic development overseas, the attractive force of Communism is 
bound to increase. 

In these ways the economic problem of defence is quite different from 
that of war. At any rate at first glance, it seems remarkable that this 
should have been so little recognized though the difference between cold 
and hot war in political and military needs has been fairly well understood. 
The report on ‘Defence in the Cold War’ prepared last autumn by a study 
group of Chatham House, for example, was an excellent analysis on the 
theme that the new war cannot be won by the military and political 
strategies of the last war. Yet even this study appeared, at the points where 

economics could not be kept out altogether, to take it for granted that the 
new-style defence for cold war would have to be supported by a partial 
return to the economic methods of 1939-45. That is a fair reflection of the 
assumption underlying most of present economic discussion and policy- 
making. There are, perhaps, two reasons why conservatism should have 
most sway in the economic field. One is that the last war was won by a 
prolonged build-up of force after the early military and political defeats. 
The economic policies behind the 1940-44 mobilization acquired the 
sanctity of success rather more clearly than most aspects of the war effort. 
Secondly, and much more important, the war economy had certain 
positive virtues to compensate for its frustrations and austerities. It was 
an economy of full employment after years of depression; more, perhaps, 
by accident than by design it was the instrument of a very large reduction 
in inequality of incomes; and it became the occasion for removing many 
particular social injustices. To a large section of progressive opinion the 
economics of reconstruction have turned out to be a rather unsatisfying 
struggle to maintain what was achieved by the war economy, and in the 
first blush of achievement seemed wonderful. ‘Planning’ worked then, or 
at any rate could be assumed to have worked without evidence to the 
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contrary since the war had not been lost. The idea of going back has its 
consoling side. 

This attitude seems to be, unconsciously at any rate, widespread; but 
it will not stand up to examination. It plainly confuses incidentals with 
essentials. The economic methods of total war developed between 1939 
amd 1945 were tolerably efficient instruments for their purpose. That 
purpose, once the unemployed had been taken into work, was to shift the 
maximum of resources in men and machines and materials to war pro- 
duction, both by cutting down civilian consumption and by living on 
capital. Of the two, the second was the more important. Roughly speak- 
ing, for every man transferred to war work at the expense of civilian 
consumption two were transferred at the expense of exports and invest- 
ment — by running a deficit on the balance of payments, by doing without 
new houses, by letting supplies of equipment for civilian industries fall 
far below the pre-war rate. This two-thirds part of what was done by the 
war economy is precisely what has to be avoided now. For foreign trade, 
the Government’s objective is this year to maintain the same volume of 
exports as was sent abroad in 1950. Exports of engineering products, with 
which rearmament competes most directly, will inevitably be cut; the 
aim is to make up for this by exporting more textiles and similar consumer 
goods. This is certainly no more than a barely adequate objective of 
policy; the maintenance on balance of last year’s volume of exports 
probably means at the best — that is, if import prices do not rise much 
further — that British transactions with the rest of the world as a whole will 
just about be balanced. Since some British investment abroad certainly 
must continue, it is implied that a deficit in trade with certain countries 
can safely be covered by incurring fresh debts. That would not be a good 
beginning to an effort that is being undertaken for an indefinite period. 
In practice, however, the problem may well be not to do better but to 
keep the fresh debts to the small proportion the Government envisages. 
In the modern world persuading people to import cloth and china and 
other consumer goods is very different (even assuming that the goods can 
fairly easily be diverted from the home market) from selling them mach- 
inery for their industries. The strength of demand depends very largely, 
of course, on the extent of inflation in the world generally: but while 
inflation will make British exports easier to sell it will also, by making the 
terms of trade still more favourable to the primary producing countries, 
increase the volume of exports that have to be sold. All that can be said 
with any certainty at this stage is that Britain’s international payments 
will not be balanced unless British industry is able at least to maintain its 
present competitive position; the need may well be to improve it. And 
this, in turn, implies that inflation at home cannot be allowed to play 
havoc with export trade as it could in a war when Lend-Lease, the piling 
up of sterling balances and the sale of foreign investments enabled the 
country to get a large part of its imports without payment in exports. 
Broadly similar considerations apply to investment in new equipment 
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and new building at home. There will have to be, as Mr Gaitskell has 
recognized, some specific cuts in order to free men and materials for par- 
ticular defence projects. But in general something near the present level 
of investment must be maintained if the British economy is not to grow 
progressively weaker compared with others. 

There remains, as the one main source of the resources that must be 
switched to defence, a cut in civilian consumption — which includes, with 
private spending, Government expenditure for purposes other than de- 
fence. To reduce consumption represented one-third of the purpose of 
war economics and is virtually the whole objective of defence economics. 
How large, in absolute terms, the cut must be depends very largely on 
what happens to production. It is always, of course, the proper objective 
of economic policy to produce as much as possible (of the right things in 
the right proportions) : it is not a particular concern of a war or a defence 
or a welfare or any other sort of economy. Mr Gaitskell has suggested that 
this year industrial output may reasonably be expected to increase by 
4 per cent. This sounds modest: it is only half as big as last year’s rate of 
increase. It is, nevertheless, about as optimistic an estimate as could well be 
made. The rising output of the last two years has reflected chiefly a sharp 
improvement in the supplies of raw materials available to a few industries 
(notably motors) that have expanded greatly but are now more likely to 
contract. Mr Gaitskell’s estimate implies that in spite of the pressure for 
higher wages there will be no serious strikes; it assumes that supplies of 
scarce materials, such as sulphur, will somehow be bigger later this year 
than can at present be foreseen; it assumes that improvements in produc- 
tivity in some industries will be sufficiently sharp to do more than balance 
the inevitable dislocations in factories turning over on a large scale to 
rearmament work. Nothing can prevent a fall in current production 
during the period when, say, a motor-car plant is being re-tooled to make 
armoured cars. In this sense, the general production figures for 1951 will 
be lower the faster the country succeeds in making the switch to what are 
now, under the defence programme, the ‘right’ kinds of production. 

It may be, of course, that Mr Gaitskell’s optimistic assumptions will be 
more than justified; they may very well not, and that may be a sign of 
success rather than of failure. If, however, we suppose for the sake of 
argument that industrial output does rise by 4 per cent. ; and if we assume 
that investment work is cut, but not greatly, and that exports continue to 
go out in the 1950 quantities and bring in an unchanged volume of 
imports — then the resources for this year’s increase of £500 million in 
defence expenditure may be found by a reduction of only some £150 
million to £200 million in civilian consumption. That, of course, is 
severe enough. It means an average cut of about 2 per cent. in all kinds of 
consumption. If things go a little less smoothly than Mr Gaitskell assumes 
the cut may turn out to be appreciably bigger. What is involved for this 
month’s budget is not, however, in any case an unmanageable problem, 
at any rate on paper. With higher output and higher incomes the revenue 
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from existing taxes will be appreciably bigger than in the past twelve 
months; if the Chancellor can assume that wages will lag well behind the 
rise in the cost of living, which must follow from the increase in import 
costs and from previous wage increases, then this rise in itself will enforce 
some cut in consumption and reduce the extent to which the Government 
needs deliberately to take away more of people’s money by taxation. 
But if the full £500 million for defence is to be a net addition to Govern- 
ment expenditure, without any offsetting economies in the civil depart- 
ments, then some extra taxes there will have to be. The amounts — say, 
an extra shilling on the standard rate of income tax, and the like — do not 
present great difficulties this year either financially or politically. Their 
real economic effects are another matter. 

At this point the Chancellor meets the third of the characteristics 
distinguishing the present economics of defence from those of previous 
rearmament or previous war. The Government now has to finance an 
unprecedented defence expenditure in peacetime when some 43 per cent, 
of the national income is already passing through the hands of the tax 
collectors of central and local authorities. No doubt this is far short of the 
country’s taxable capacity, in the sense of what can be imposed without 
revolution or without making many people stop working altogether. It is 
probably well beyond taxable capacity in the more realistic sense of what 
can be imposed without making people work less hard and less inventively, 
and thereby appreciably reducing the real national income both currently 
and for the future. What is not open to dispute, and what is immediately 
relevant, is that taxation has certainly passed beyond the point at which 
it is a reliable instrument for reducing people’s spending. Any further 
taxes that have not been ruled out because they are politically intolerable 
— pressing too hard on those who can least afford to pay — would be met 
in large part not by people spending less but by saving less. This is true of 
taxes on companies as well as on individuals. And to the extent that it 
transfers to the Government money which would otherwise have been 
saved extra taxation does nothing at all to free resources from existing 
demands and make them available for defence. 

In these circumstances the budget may be balanced with an enormous 
surplus and yet be itself a direct cause of inflation. In war, this particular 
problem is less acute, because few savings are needed to finance invest- 
ment. For defence in a cold war, when investment is being maintained at 
peacetime levels, it is critical. It is just conceivable that this year, with 
defence expenditure £500 million bigger than last year, the Chancellor 
can find enough extra taxes that will be fairly effective in reducing con- 
sumption. It is hardly conceivable that the same will be true in two years’ 
time, when the extra bill rises to £1,000 million. The question that faces 
the British people is whether it is physically possible, except at the price 
of continuous inflation, for the state to spend large proportions of its 
citizens’ incomes both for welfare and for defence. 

At the best the question can be dodged this year. The danger is that it 
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will be answered only too surely. The immediate increases in taxes can be 
kept to moderate proportions at the cost of relying heavily on the effects 
of higher prices in reducing consumption before wages catch up. If in fact 
the taxes are just too small to play their part in checking purchasing 
power, the slender margin of safety will be swept away completely; 
money demand will be too strong to give employers and arbitration 
tribunals any chance at all of resisting trade union demands; wages will 
be pushed up close on the heels of prices, and a progressive fall in the value 
of money, with all its socially corrosive consequences, will become quite 
unavoidable. The economy will be tilted to a state of active inflation in 
which stocks are low, productivity is reduced in consequence, exports fall 
and the gap in the balance of payments reopens; and, for all these reasons, 
rearmament will impose more sacrifices than it need do and will be less 
effective, both physically and psychologically, than it ought to be. 

This is, of course, the danger and not the certainty implicit in the at- 
tempt to finance defence while maintaining the present level of social 
service and other civil expenditure by the state. But the danger is acute 
just because its consequences are not widely feared. People assume that 
the economics of defence are the economics of war on a small scale, that 
the inflation which is socially tolerable and economically effective in war 
is therefore appropriate, in moderate doses, to present needs. This is 
entirely to misunderstand the nature of those needs. They are different 
from the requirements of war in that they are smaller but last longer; 
and it is just because the needs of war are so large but short-lived that 
inflation is necessary and acceptable. It is acceptable, even so, only on the 
assumption that it can be kept to moderate proportions, and many of its 
consequences can be limited, by Government planning and controls. 
This assumption is by no means always valid for total war and it is almost 
certainly wrong for cold war. In war it is the very magnitude of the effort, 
the fact that the Government uses directly for defence as much as a half of 
the nation’s resources, that makes central control of the economy as a 
whole relatively easy. Control is much harder, and it is certain to be far 
more productive of waste and inefficiency, when the civilian activities 
that have to be controlled remain much more extensive, when the needs 
of defence leave for other purposes not 50 but 85 per cent. of the national 
income. To rely on a comprehensive system of controls to steer the economy 
now is to ask of them more than was necessary in war — and far more than 
the experience of controls in the post-war years makes it reasonable to 
expect. It is, moreover, to turn to controls when they plainly cannot com- 
mand the basis of popular consent, the general willingness to accept 
restrictions, on which their wartime success depended. 

All these factors seem to point at any rate to one definite conclusion: 
if the purposes of the British defence programme are to be efficiently 
served, inflation must as far as is at all possible be avoided. It cannot now 
be prevented altogether, but it must be kept small both in amount and in 
duration. And this means that the resources required for defence must be 
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freed by direct cuts in civilian consumption. It may turn out to be possible 
to achieve this by higher taxes, while the state’s own expenditure for 
civilian purposes is maintained. But it is by all appearances most unlikely. 
And if higher taxes cannot check inflation then the right policy is not to 
accept inflation and go back to a war economy: that will not be an effi- 
cient instrument for defence any more than it is a prescription for social 
justice or economic efficiency. The alternative that will have to be faced 
is to cut the state’s welfare expenditure, and the way in which this neces- 
sity is eventually recognized seems likely to provide one of the main 
threads in the political pattern of the next few years. 













COLD WAR CAPITAL 
David C. Williams 
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The purveyors of the Stockholm Peace Petition, if they should visit 
Washington with open eyes and open minds, would come away comforted. 
They would discover here no evidence of a drive for world domination by 
a powerful, all foreseeing Wall Street cabal. Instead, they would find a 
capital at cross purposes, reflecting a nation uncertain of itself. Washing- 
ton has not sought nor welcomed the leadership of the free world in the 
cold war against Communism. Not even Claudius, dragged from behind 
the curtains, was more reluctant to assume the imperial crown. 

Democratic visitors from Europe must find Washington a disturbing 
spectacle. So many private wars are going on that the Korean battles 
often get crowded out of the headlines. Senator McCarthy is still tramp- 
ling the bureaucratic thickets in search of Communists, or any unfor- 
tunates upon whom he can pin the label. The ‘China first’ clique is 
seeking Mr Dean Acheson’s scalp. President Truman is harassed by 
Senator Fulbright, a member of his own Democratic Party, who persists 
in delving into the relationship between fur coats, Florida holidays, and 
fat retaining fees on the one hand, and multi-million dollar loans by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a government agency, on the 
other. His Republican opponents are embroiled in a bitter intra-party 
squabble, to which their apologists, by calling it ‘the Great Debate’, have 
sought to give a spurious dignity. 

Even loyal Americans are confused. Corporal John Moullette of the 
United States Marines spoke for many in a letter to his father, which was 
published in newspapers from coast to coast. 
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I can’t help but think that the American people are ‘fed up’ with the 
Administration and its foreign policy. What right have we to refuse Red 
China entrance to the United Nations? Why must we bear the brunt of all 
the fighting? The morale of the fighting men is very low. They aren’t 
afraid, it’s just that they have no cause to fight. I believe that the people 
at our level want only peace, but our leaders, including Truman, are 
ashamed to admit that they are wrong for fear they will lose face. 


In the midst of all these alarums and excursions, one comforting 
reality is clear. Breaking with its isolationist traditions, this nation has 
definitely undertaken some degree of responsibility for the future of free- 
dom outside its borders, and it is not going to withdraw from that com- 
mitment. Many politicians, and perhaps a higher proportion of ordinary 
people, are unhappy about the strange new burdens which have been 
laid upon them. The hunt for scapegoats, of which Senator McCarthy’s 
wild goose chase is essentially a feature, continues and may become even 
worse. But the public exchanges initiated by Mr Herbert Hoover, the 
only living American ex-president, have shown plainly that the old-style 
isolationists no longer command effective power. 

Many, indeed, wish to rush to the other extreme, and urge that the 
United States somehow undo a generation of Chinese history. Some of 
these are isolationists in a new guise — ‘Asialationists’, as they have been 
aptly termed. Even during World War II, President Roosevelt had con- 
stantly to resist pressure from this quarter to turn the main force of 
America’s war effort toward the Pacific. Why spend thousands of millions 
of dollars in Europe, it was argued, when a few million dollars, and 
possibly a few thousand marines, would turn the tide in the Orient. Some 
people still cling to this belief, and support it with another myth — that 
Communists in the State Department were responsible for the success of 
their fellow-Communists in Peking. Whatever else Korean events may 
have demonstrated, they have at least convinced most people that 
resistance to Communism in Asia is likely to be a long, expensive, and 
violent undertaking. 

There is a current of thinking about China, however, which Europeans 
must understand even if they do not accept it. Many people, believing 
that Communism is evil in itself, hold that Chinese Communism must be 
as evil as the older Russian variety. They think it futile to hope that the 
Peking regime, however plausible its initial promises, will turn out to be 
any better than that of the Kremlin. Hence they regard it as something 
close to dishonesty to resist Communism in one area of the world, while 
compromising with it in another. Their anger was increased by the 
reluctance of many European nations to label China an aggressor. It is 
surprising how widely the idea is held that Britain’s interest in the com- 
mercial future of Hong Kong is responsible for her China policy. The 
argument for British recognition of Peking, that it is a recognition of fact 
rather than a moral judgment, is brushed aside as a cynical sham typical 
of Old World diplomacy. By becoming a leading spokesman for this new 
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school of moralists, Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois, hitherto handi- 
capped by his taint of progressivism, has become the darling of the Time- 
Life-Fortune publications, and possible candidate for President in 1952. 

For too long a time, the Administration argued against these moralists 
exclusively in moral terms. Too much was said of the Christian culture 
and democratic traditions of Western Europe. Now that the Administra- 
tion has begun to talk in terms of steel and coal, and the capacity for 
making war which they imply, its arguments are beginning to have 
greater effect. Moreover, people are coming to realize that American 
power, however great, is not unlimited. Unlike God, the United States 
cannot prevent every sparrow from falling to the ground. It must there- 
fore choose its sparrows with care. 

Voices are being raised, also, to remind Americans of their obligation 
to respect the opinions of their allies. At its recent convention, Americans 
for Democratic Action, a leading political organization, declared: 


The primary purpose of American foreign policy must be to relate the 
United States responsibly and creatively to the common efforts of the free 
nations of the world to prevent the spread of tyranny, to avoid a global 
conflict, and to lay the foundations for an ordered world. The power of 
America is a great resource in this common struggle; but it also creates 
certain hazards to complete unity of purpose. Every resource of statesman- 
ship must be used to perfect the organizational and constitutional instru- 
ments for world order; but America must also, as a nation, practice the 
forbearance and mutual trust without which the best constitutions and 
instruments of order and justice fail. 


Visits like those in recent montlis of Mr Attlee and M. Pleven serve a 
useful purpose in reminding Americans of what they often tend to forget, 
that other interests in the free world community deserve attention. But 
the degree to which any foreigner, however eminent, can influence 
American public opinion is limited. Those people in the British Labour 
Party who think that much can be accomplished by using tougher 
language with the Americans are very much mistaken. It would be use- 
less, for instance, to alter the tone of any conversations with Mr Acheson. 
Even to use strong words with ninety-six Senators and 435 Congressmen, 
if that were practicable, would not be enough. An impression has some- 
how to be made on the millions of Americans who voted them into office, 
and on whose opinions, to a surprising extent, the actions of Senators and 
Congressmen depend. It is a question that must be settled among and by 
Americans, and in spite of appearances there is good reason to hope that 
it will be rightly resolved. 

If the Administration’s performance in international affairs is, on the 
whole, remarkably good, the same praise cannot be given to its domestic 
record. The conviction is growing among informed observers that the 
immense responsibility President Truman carries is proving too much 
for him. The doubts gathering about the administration of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation are symptomatic of a general and per- 
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vasive lowering of the standards of national government. In spite of 
President Roosevelt’s great preoccupations abroad, the level of public 
service in his Administration remained high until the end. There is a 
general fear that this success will not be repeated. In the agencies of the 
government which deal with great business interests, something like a 
game of general post is taking place. Zealous public servants are being 
‘promoted’ to positions with gaudier titles but lesser responsibilities, and 
new men are taking their places. The process by which the public con- 
trollers of business themselves become controlled is all too well known in 
America. It is particularly likely to occur when people’s attention is 
diverted elsewhere, as it is now. But an alert Administration would not 
permit it to take place. Moreover, a President, however public-spirited 
himself, should know better than to become the victim of his friends. 

The President, aware of his own limitations, has been too ready to 
delegate power to people he trusts, and depend upon them to get on with 
the job. At first sight, this would appear to be sound administrative prac- 
tice. President Roosevelt, in fact, was severely criticized for doing the 
opposite. He habitually gave his subordinates conflicting powers and 
responsibilities, at the same time retaining a reserve of power himself. 
When the inevitable disputes arose, Roosevelt was the only one who could 
resolve them. It gave the White House something of the atmosphere of a 
Renaissance court, with a prince who granted his courtiers the appear- 
ance of power while keeping a firm grasp upon the reality. 

It was undoubtedly against the background of this experience that 
President Truman made the decision to endow Mr Charles E. Wilson, 
who came to the task from his post as chief officer of the giant General 
Electric Company, with full power over the mobilization of the American 
economy for rearmament. One of America’s leading business executives 
himself, Mr Wilson has placed other business-minded men in control of 
the various aspects of mobilization. In itself, there is nothing wrong in 
this, The skill of American businessmen in mass production and large- 
scale administration is one of the nation’s great assets, and must be fully 
deployed in the interest of the successful waging of the cold war. But it 
need not be deployed to the exclusion of other groups who also have 
essential contributions to make. 

For example, in his first few weeks in office, Mr Wilson has aroused 
profound hostility and suspicion among trade union leaders. They had 
already felt at a disadvantage, because last November’s elections resulted 
in a Congress distinctly unfriendly to them. It was therefore particularly 
necessary to win their confidence; whatever the division of forces on the 
political battlefront, in the industrial field their willing co-operation is 
essential to a smoothly functioning economic mobilization. In all sorts of 
ways, petty as well as important, Mr Wilson offended their feelings. In 
the end, the United Labour Policy Committee, representing all signifi- 
cant branches of the American trade union movement, rebelled. In a 
gesture of dissatisfaction more drastic than any America has seen for many 
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years, the trade unions withdrew all their representatives from the 
various government agencies and committees dealing with mobilization, 
in effect ending their formal co-operation with President Truman and 
his Administration. Significantly, even the most cautious and conservative 
trade union leaders were eager to take the strongest possible action. 

There were many issues upon which the trade union leaders could have 
taken their stand. Unfortunately, they have chosen the issue which will 
be hardest to justify to the general public, the narrow one of wages. On 
the nine-member board dealing with wages policy, the three trade union 
members had stood for a permitted rise in wages of 12 per cent. since the 
beginning of the last year, while the three representatives of industry had 
proposed 8 per cent. When the three independent members proposed 
10 per cent. and the industry representatives agreed, it seemed to many 
people an acceptable compromise. The trade union leaders argued, quite 
correctly from their point of view, that the policy proposed did not give 
sufficient leeway for the adjustment of inequities, the improvement of 
welfare and pension systems, and the like. But these refinements of the art 
of collective bargaining are too abstruse for the average American to 
understand. To him, it appeared that the trade unionists were simply 
sulking in their tents. 

The representatives of the agricultural interests are also complaining 
that they have been left out of Mr Wilson’s tidy and businesslike scheme of 
things. Economically, they certainly have no reason for dissatisfaction. 
The price-support system for farm products which they have forced upon 
preceding Administrations is now one of the most powerful pressures 
behind the mounting cost of living. But even that is not enough to satisfy 
them. Tireless proponents of government intervention whenever it suits 
their interest, they become the most fervent advocates of free enterprise 
when it does not. The price of cotton is already far above the level at 
which the government is required to support it, and an effort has been 
made to freeze it. But seventeen Senators from cotton-producing states 
have called upon the President to revoke this action. Cotton broke the 
back of price control in World War II, and it may well do so again. 

To re-establish co-operation with the trade union leaders, let alone the 
farmers, requires political talents of the highest order. It is the very 
essence of the art of government in a highly developed industrial state, 
where no group is strong enough to rule by itself, but many are strong 
enough to resist effective control if they are so minded. It is not a skill 
readily acquired in the business world, where a person in high office can 
be confident that his orders will be obeyed by his subordinates without 
question. It is obviously not a skill which Mr Wilson possesses in any 
great degree. Yet President Truman is now the prisoner of his own over- 
simple decision. With his more complex and subtle method of doing 
things, President Roosevelt would merely have reshuffled a number of 
government offices with overlapping powers, so that a person like Mr 
Wilson would be left with a maximum quota of the tasks for which he has 
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a natural talent, and a minimum of those for which he has not. But 
Truman, on the contrary, must keep Wilson as he is — or take the drastic 
step of removing him. from office. This he can hardly do, for fear of 
alienating important business interests and making it impossible to obtain 
business executives of high ability for the great number of posts which 
only they can fill. 

Without the willing support of the trade union and agricultural 
interests, effective price control by the government seems doomed from 
the start. Financial measures to restrict the flow of money offer somewhat 
more hope, and it is encouraging that the long-standing feud between the 
United States Treasury and the Federal has been resolved in favour of 
the latter by permitting the interest rates on government bonds to rise. 
The real salvation of the American economy, however, may come from 
its tremendous productivity. Rearmament, after all, is not so severe a 
strain as war, and the output of goods has some chance of keeping pace 
with the output of money. 

But, with divided counsels in Washington over so many issues, 
foreign and domestic, it is no wonder that many Americans are bewildered 
and resentful. Some see the leadership which is lacking in the White 
House embodied in General Eisenhower. Indeed, it seems almost as if the 
actual powers of the Presidency may fall by default into his hands; 
certainly, as things look now, he could have x for the asking in 1952. He 
is certainly much better qualified than Mr Wilson to shoulder the great 
responsibilities which rest upon him. But it is saddening to see the Amer- 
ican people looking for guidance to a military leader, however dis- 
tinguished. It cuts across one of the strongest and most healthy traditions 
of American society — the distaste for militarism and the insistence on 
civilian control, enshrined in the constitutional provision that the Presi- 
dent be Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. The Constitution 
thus plainly describes the responsibilities of the President; it cannot, alas, 
ensure that the right man be found to fulfil them. 

The enemies of freedom, however, would do well not to rejoice too 
quickly over Washington’s confusions. In part, they arise from the very 
realities of American democracy. Even less than in Western Europe are 
people disposed to exert themselves and accept sacrifices simply because 
their Government, in its wisdom, tells them to do so. They must be 
individually convinced of the necessities of the hour — a long, tedious, 
and sometimes noisy process. Rightly or wrongly, the American people 
insist on having their say about their future. Unlike some other Foreign 
Offices, the State Department must constantly ‘sell’ its policies to a 
sceptical people. It must, indeed, answer even Corporal Moullette’s 
complaints. It is difficult to imagine any other country where his letter 
would have drawn an answer from the Secretary of State himself. Yet, 
when Corporal Moullette’s father forwarded it to Mr Acheson, and 
requested his help in replying to it, Mr Acheson took the time from his 
numerous duties and afflictions to write, as one father speaking to another: 
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What I am concerned about is not that your son should feel that I, or the 
Administration, or the Government, is right on any particular issue... . 
What is important is that he feel, and that all our young people feel, a 
strong faith in the validity of the ideals on which this country was founded 
and on which it now endeavours to guide its actions. 


There is something very reassuring about this simple gesture, cutting 
through tangled mountains of red tape. It shows a deep respect for the 
individual American, even for his doubts and hesitations. It is a cliché of 
American oratory that free men can out-produce and out-fight any 
slave state ever devised. But, like some other clichés, it may really be true. 


INDIA AND AMERICA 
Guy Wint 


In the post-war period, two countries, in the past remote from one 
another, have been exploring each other’s character. They are India and 
America. It is a new phase of East and West meeting: a special and 
peculiar phase. It is a different kind of encounter from that of India with 
Britain two hundred years ago, or of China with America early in this 
century. In those cases the West was breaking in on countries which were 
Eastern in an unadulterated way. But during the past two centuries 
India has made itself the most westernized of oriental countries, or at 
least its middle classes have become the most westernized in spirit among 
the Asian peoples. Thus when America comes to-day in contact with 
India, the most westernized part of the western world is meeting the most 
westernized of the Eastern lands. 

It is more than that. Sir John Seeley, in the Expansion of England, 
describes how, since the Elizabethan Age, British influence spread over 
the world. In the forests and prairies of North America, English institu- 
tions and ideas moved into a void: the polyglot peoples who came from 
Europe to live under these institutions were remoulded by them: the 
institutions remain ‘surprisingly intact, so that politically and legally 
much in America to-day is more ‘traditional’ than in this country. But 
while English culture was imposing itself on an empty North America, it 
was also beginning to permeate India. Here the circumstances were quite 
different. Ancient and subtle, if decadent, civilizations occupied the sub- 
continent. What took place was, not their overthrow, but a synthesis — 
perhaps an unstable one — of the indigenous and British civilizations. 
To-day these two areas on which Britain has had so much influence — 
Anglicized North America and British-made India — are looking question- 
ingly at one another. Each takes for granted, and is half forgetful of, the 
British origins of its civilization. 
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Before the last war they were still surprisingly indifferent to one another. 
It is true that there had been some trade in the eighteenth century. Yale 
had made out of India the fortune with which he supported the new 
American University. Educated India first became strongly conscious of 
America during the civil war: its interruption of trade caused the start 
of India’s cotton industry. Karl Marx wrote for a New York paper one of 
the best analyses ever made of India’s economic development. American 
lecture audiences first made the fame of the Hindu evangelist Vivekananda 
in the West. California provided a home for the Sikh revolutionary 
movement. Mr Gandhi exercised his spell. Before and during the war 
Indian propagandists worked up much American enthusiasm for the 
India National Congress. Did not Americans have every reason for a 
fellow-feeling with India? The American colonies had also revolted 
against a King George. The fact that the nationalist party in India was 
called Congress had powerful emotional consequences. It reaffirmed the 
idea that the struggle in India was between autocratic government and 
a parliamentary system, and American sympathies in such a fight could 
never be in doubt. 

In spite of all this, America as a whole knew little and cared little about 
India. And the overwhelming mass of the Indian intellectuals left America 
out of most of their concern with the West. 

Only from 1942 onwards did each country become a factor to be taken 
into consideration by the other. American troops in large numbers 
appeared in India — at first welcomed, later, like all foreign troops in 
India, criticized. America suddenly began to overshadow the Indian sky. 
And on the whole it suggested hope. It gave encouragement to the politi- 
cal aims of the nationalists. It revealed new potentialities in Western 
civilization — a glimpse of a world of mechanical contrivances more 
fascinating than had been conceived ever before in India. 

It was natural, therefore, that for the first year or two after the war, 
most Indian students going abroad desired to go to America. Most 
business men desired to purchase American capital goods (until they 
looked at the prices). The Education Department of the Government of 
India, appointing a commission to report on the future of Indian Uni- 
versities, called in Americans to serve on the Commission. They thought 
that the American university system might suit the new age better than 
the European — though the members of the Commission seem to have 
been a little daunted by the views of their American colleagues. 

After a time the first enthusiasm fell off. Indians began to take a more 
balanced view of their new relations with America. Their sense of per- 
spective has returned. Their judgment to-day is shrewd and probably 
fairly accurate. 

Since 1947 the Indian sub-continent has existed as two countries, 
India and Pakistan. The attitude of each to America has been rather 
different. They must be considered separately. 
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II 
The discovery made in India when the first enthusiasm for America 
had worn off was that America had probably little to teach it in political 
and social matters. For India had for a veryl ong while been in the most 
intimate union — forced union — with Britain. Thus it had been exposed 
long ago to the influence of Anglo-Saxon political ideas and had already 
assimilated all it wished. Indeed it found America rather old-fashioned, 
for America is more conservative than England in political matters. 
Some Indians had the same impression as some Englishmen in America: 
that they were paying a visit to a country whose intellectual climate was 
that which they have read about in their own recent past rather than 
directly experienced. The England of the Dickens age, of Mr Podsnap, 
survives in parts of America. 

Indians came gradually to concentrate their interest in America into 
two main sets of questions. What would be its probable behaviour in 
international affairs? And why was it so rich? 

India, like all the rest of the world, became aware that there was in 
America a power, military and economic, such as no other country had 
ever possessed before. Like people in other countries Indians were at first 
divided in their minds over this phenomenon. They were afraid of it; and 
they looked to it for protection. At first, the fear predominated. They 
thought that America might drag them into a war which India could 
avoid. They wanted to be neutral. They wanted to be friendly with China. 
Mr Nehru led them in this view. But then, suppose there were war — 
could India keep out? And if not, was there any doubt whose side it 
should join? And, if India was bound to be in, why should it hold aloof 
from America in peace-time, and thus forfeit perhaps some of the econo- 
mic benefits which America directs towards its allies of whom it feels 
certain? 

Torn between a desire to see the American umbrella held firmly over 
them, and a fear that a price might be asked for this which would be an 
infringement of Indias sovereignty, Indians to-day — like so many other 
people — criticize America, dislike America, but feel deep relief that 
America exists. Their complex feelings are apt to result in apparently 
ungracious behaviour. At the meeting of the Institute of International 
Relations at Lucknow last autumn, their denunciations of American 
‘imperialism’ — directed as if it was a personal complaint against the 
astonished American members of that very liberal organization — took 
the Americans so much by surprise that they could scarcely answer. 
When America gave India two million tons of wheat this February to 
avert famine, and ostentatiously attached no political conditions, India 
hardly contrived to express its thanks in a way which can have warmed 
the heart of the donor. 

About the second set of questions, India’s interest was less equivocal. It 
was fascinated by America’s wealth, so much more spectacular than that 
of Great Britain or other western countries. India itself is one of the 
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poorest countries in the world, and though its philosophers in the past 
have glorified poverty the country to-day has come to regard it asa dreary 
nuisance. How to banish poverty is its preoccupation. A rich country it 
examines.as a possible model. India has already an elaborate industrial 
system ; thus it is not so naive that it thinks that the explanation of wealth 
lies in machines or in industrial secrets which can be ferreted out. It knows 
that the answer lies in institutions, laws, national character, ethics, and 
prevailing ideas, as well as in the supply of capital and in industrial 
technique. It finds endless interest in the study of America in this light. 

India’s views about America may often be suspicious or one-sided. Yet 
India does deserve credit for keeping a certain poise in its new close con- 
tact with America. It has not been swept off its feet. It has formulated 
sensibly its questions about America. It is discriminating. If old-fashioned 
prejudice is behind much of the feeling against ‘Americanization’, its 
basic criticism of the American system of life is quite sensible. It con- 
demns its instability. 


II 
America, during the post-war years, has also been looking at India; 
but its interest, it must be admitted, has been less speculative and more 
specialized. America, outside a very small section of the academic intel- 
ligentsia or the exotically-inclined, has still to feel interest in Hinduism. 
America is concerned with India because of foreign politics. Impelled to 
play its new great part in world affairs, America is prospecting the planet, 
lookirig for allies, seeking the secrets of geo-political strategy. 

When the war ended, America never thought that it would become 
deeply immersed in the Indian Ocean region. In Asia, the ties of America 
were with China. Trade, missionary connections, cultural relations, had 
made it natural for Americans to think of collaboration with a friendly 
China. They felt that they had preserved the government of Chiang Kai- 
shek; and they believed at first that this government, once the war with 
Japan was over, could restore peace throughout China, and, with bene- 
volent American backing, modernize and industrialize it. By a natural 
extension of thought, Americans conceived of a Washington-Nanking 
axis as the central feature in the post-war Asian political system. Round 
this axis all the other countries of Asia were to revolve and find their 
place. 

During the war years, most of American opinion had favoured the 
nationalist movements in the Asian countries which belonged to the 
western empires in South Asia. But American statesmen like Mr Roose- 
velt seem to have felt that once these countries were emancipated they 
would present no particular problem to the world. They would need 
economic aid: the institutions existed which could supply this. No special 
American responsibility was anticipated. 

This lively interest of America in the Far East, and its relative indiffer- 
ence to South-east Asia and the south of the continent, are shown vividly 
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in the figures of American post-war investment in Asia. In the five years 
which followed the war America spent large sums, mostly in outright 
grants, in Japan, China, South Korea and the Philippines. During the 
corresponding period it invested almost nothing elsewhere in Asia, either 
through government or by private agency. 

The collapse of Chiang Kai-shek, and the collapse with him of Amer- 
ica’s China policy, has forced America to reconsider its policy throughout 
the continent. If it desires to exert influence in Asia and to ‘contain 
Communism’, two possible lines of action seem open. One is to build a 
chain of island strong points off the Asian mainland. The most important 
link would be Japan: it would be continued down through Formosa and 
the Philippines to Australia. But if America limits itself to promoting a 
Pacific ‘alliance of this kind, it runs the risk of seeing the mainland coun- 
tries of South-east Asia overrun by the Communists. So it begins to find 
itself drawn along towards Indo-China, the Malay peninsula, and so in 
the end into the region of the Indian Ocean. 

Here it finds itself in the historic areaeof British policies in Asia. For 
more than a century before the outbreak of the last war, the pax Britan- 
nica in the Indian Ocean had been the stabilizing and tranquillizing 
influence in all the huge area from Aden to the Celebes. It was made 
possible by the British navy and the Indian army. America has now to 
ask itself whether it desires, or is impelled, to revive the past role of Britain. 

The circumstances to-day are of course different. India is free and 
sovereign. It cannot be commanded. But it may be sought as an ally. 
Thus America has to ask itself whether, just as it is wooing Japan as its 
new ally in the Far East, it should woo India in the south of the continent. 

It is not yet sure. It has not yet made up its mind about the real military 
strength of India. The Indian soldier looks impressive and the army 
which the country can mobilize is large: but it depends for its equipment 
on supplies from abroad. There are dangerous mutters of Communism. 
In two districts of Hyderabad and in Assam there have been local soviets 
which recall the early days of Mao Tse-tung in China. The Americans 
are not yet satisfied that India would be a very dependable ally. 

Its judgment is still suspended. The important thing to observe is that 
in these conditions the main interest of America in India is strategic and 
political rather than economic or cultural. None the less, America, with 
its new interests in exploring the whole world, is amassing all the informa- 
tion which it can about the region. An American Institute for South Asia 
is in the process of being established. 


Iv 
India is ‘now no longer the whole of the Indian sub-continent. Pakistan 
exists also. Pakistan, too, has been discovering America, and America has 
had to take Pakistan into account in weighing military questions. 
Pakistan’s main interest, in its relations with America, has been to get 
itself known and accepted as on an equal footing with India. One of 
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Pakistan’s great grievancies against India is that at partition the Delhi 
government preserved for its truncated country the name of India. The 
Moslem League had counted on it being called Hindustan, or by some 
Hindu name such as Bharat. (This is the name which has been actually 
adopted in the constitution as an alternative to India. It is a sop to the 
cultural reactionaries. Delhi does not wish anybody outside to think of 
the country as ‘Bharat’.) Pakistan believed that in the world’s eyes it 
would have been on equal terms with ‘Hindustan’. But ‘India’ would 
overshadow it: Pakistan would be regarded as a handful of seceded 
provinces. 

All Pakistan’s efforts in relation to America — its propaganda, foreign 
policy, its coquetting with Russia, and the American visit of Mr Liaquat 
Ali Khan — had this one object: to make it clear that Pakistan was an 
adult, sovereign, and irretrievably separate country. In this it has had a 
considerable success. Paradoxically the Kashmir quarrel has helped it. 
If Kashmir had not come periodically before the Security Council, and 
if the Pakistan delegates had not had to argue over it so vigorously, the 
American public would have heard very much less about the country. 

America’s interests in Pakistan have been identical with its interests in 
India. What would be its value as an ally? Is it worth wooing? America, 
like the rest of the world, cannot fail to be impressed by its high spirit and 
by its economic prosperity (at least in West Pakistan). Its strategic 
position also commands respect. Many military experts believe that, in 
conditions of to-day, the airfields of Baluchistan are the best base for 
commanding the Middle East. But America, looking at Pakistan, notices 
also the weaknesses. Its middle class and its administrative class are too 
small. It has very little industry. Though Communism is still weak, it has 
a great appeal to the intelligentsia. Pakistan politics may presently be 
dangerously influenced by the army: the recent arrests of highly placed 
officers on the charge of plotting a coup are an ugly sign of what may 
happen in future. 


Vv 
This, roughly, is what India, Pakistan and America see to-day when they 
look at one another. The topics which they select for interest tell as 
much about the general condition of the world as they do about the 
countries themselves. It is a sad fact that the main consequences of their 
new relations will be military, diplomatic and perhaps economic — and 
certainly sad that cultural interaction looks, at any rate, like being the 
least important. 





TITO AND THE LIBERAL MUG 


Eric Siepmann 
; 

Even in this country, where we are dependent for our foreign news on 
two newspapers and where our patronizing indifference to the antics of 
‘foreigners’ is found even among those who specialize in foreign affairs, 
we have become aware — after a suitable interval of two and a half years — 
that something is happening in Yugoslavia. When we look into the 
question we may, indeed, catch our breath; because it is not every day 
that one discovers, inside the Communist camp, an anti-Stalinist revolu- 
tion which embodies some, at least, of the cardinal liberal principles. 

Hope springs eternal, but in no breast does hope spring so eternally as 
in the breast of the Liberal Mug. It may be imagined, then, with what 
excitement he discovers that in Yugoslavia Tito is waging a war against 
the dehumanizing effects of Stalinist Communism, against the en- 
croachment and tyrannies of bureaucrats (by means of a drastic, 
decentralizing policy) and even against Stupidity in the form of official 
interference with art and intellectual freedom. 

To the average citizen, these discoveries are remarkable; but the 
Liberal Mug has special reasons for becoming not merely interested, but 
excited. To the Liberal Mug these discoveries may spell Hope, Purity and 
Consistency; a justification of the Hope which he felt in 1936 and during 
the period of the Popular Fronts, a Purity (of motive) which he found 
once again, and once only, in the Resistance movements, and a Con- 
sistency for which, like all normal men who strive to shape their fate, he 
pines but of which he had, in fact, abandoned hope when, thanks to the 
New Statesman and to Uncle Joe, he had been driven to adopt a quasi- 
conservative position after the war. The Liberal Mug, of course, is an 
oppressed character. He has been badly jostled. for the last six years by 
the ambitious busybodies who had seized power, and by the tough and 
disillusioned Tories who, having lost power, had to be content with small 
mercies and cried happily: ‘At least, the intelligentsia are finished!’ But 
pendulums swing; and the lonely, powerless and disenfranchised Liberal 
Mug fed in his heart a tiny seed of belief that progress, in spite of fashion- 
able thinking, was not dead, that bureaucracy need be no more than a 
bugbear, and that although Philistine bullying breaks out on the Right in 
moments of despair as well as of triumph, it was a negligible factor. Now, 
Tito! 

Being a Liberal — and, of course, a mug — the Liberal Mug hastened to 
examine ‘both sides of the question’, and soon found that Tito’s secret 
police constitute a cancer inside the body of Yugoslavia, responsible to 
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no One but themselves. On the other hand, he found that Tito’s war 
against ‘idolatry’ (a phrase used by Dijilas, Tito’s most brilliant theoreti- 
cian) was a conscious war; that a body of theory, which can only be called 
a blend of Marxism and Liberalism, was being built up by a group of 
clever thinkers (who had been Tito’s companions in action) to justify the 
breach with Moscow, and that Tito himself had denounced the imposition 
of Communism by the Red Army on the ground that the will of the 
masses was thus left out of play, an argument which recalls Dostoievsky’s 
denunciation of the Roman Catholic Church in the Legend of the Grand 
Inquisitor.* At this stage, the Liberal Mug’s feelings can only be described 
as resembling those of the hero of G. K. Chesterton’s Manalive, who 
suddenly wired to a friend: ‘Man found alive with two legs’! The climax of 
these discoveries lay in Tito’s own repudiation of Marxist opportunism 
(what fails, is wrong) by his statement: ‘Our work will be of service to the 
world, even if we disappear.’ It appeared that there was such a thing as 
truth. 

What are the facts? 

By far the most revealing reportage on Tito’s Yugoslavia is Le Com- 
munisme Yougoslave by Louis Dalmas (a pseudonym which conceals the 
aristocratic name of a Polignac). This book, which appeared in Paris last 
year, is particularly revealing because it is written from the point of view 
of a convinced Marxist (as are the Yugoslav leaders themselves). Even 
more revealing of the significance of the facts reported by Dalmas is the 
thirty-four page introduction by Jean-Paul Sartre: which is, incidentally, 
very funny. Sartre’s dubbing of Tito as a ‘false hare’ is the most damning 
anti-Stalinite satire since Animal Farm. Sartre refers to the experiments 
made, according to an alleged song, on hares by a group of scientists who, 
by the strictest scientific reasoning, had established beforehand what the 
results of the experiments must be. But the results were different! ‘Con- 
fronted by this absurdity, the scientists then understood that the hares 
which they had treated were false hares.’ Tito is a ‘false hare’. 


But what is a false hare? Anyway, this mendacious creature implies 
some mistake among the scientists; either he is a real hare whom the 
scientist mistakes for a false one or, if he is a false hare, the scientist cannot 
be forgiven for having taken him for a real hare. The Cominform aver 
that Tito has always been a ‘fascist.’ ... But then the mistake was on 
Russia’s side. How else can one explain the eulogies about Tito being a 
‘Stalin No. 2’?T 


* Other significant phrases in this ‘body of theory’ are Batché’s description of 
the Russian system of intellectual ‘monopolies’, and Kardelj’s references to 
‘bureaucratic degeneration’ . 

T ‘If,’ continues Sartre, ‘the hare is a false hare, then the scientist is a false 
scientist. It is enough for the scientist to declare (according to the doctrine of 
Soviet infallibility) that a real scientist cannot be wrong for him to be dragged 
into a sequence of idiocies (dneries) which make him lose his head; a real scientist 
cannot be wrong, so his forecasts about hares are true, but the alleged hares don’t 
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The final breach between Yugoslavia and Russia took the form of a 
denunciation by the Cominform in June, 1948; but it is important to 
recall that earlier disillusionments go back to the period when Tito and 
his followers fought as Partisans. It is strange to record that it was Russia’s 
loyalty to her Western Allies which caused the original breach with Tito. 
Russia refused Tito supplies, and even sent liaison officers later than the 
British, because of agreements with the Western Allies which involved 
quasi-recognition of the royal Yugoslav government in exile. After the 
war, too, Russia offended Yugoslavia by fleecing her, like any ex-enemy 
country, of ‘restitutions’. For example, in November, 1944, Russia 
confiscated 400 wagon-loads of sugar, stored by the Germans, at a time 









































when the Yugosiavs were crying out for sugar. Moreover, soon after the A 
arrival of Russian troops the Yugoslav temper made itself felt. Djilas was | OU" 
reprimanded by Moscow for saying at a Communist Party meeting that with 
‘the morale of Soviet officers is inferior to that of the British’. In some of | ° t! 
Tito’s later remarks about Occupations, and about the policy of imposing the | 
Communism by the Red Army, one feels the sting of bitter memories. ae 
Russia’s economic relations with Yugoslavia after the departure of the | This 
Russian troops are described by Popovitch (Minister of Foreign Trade) | °° th 
as exploitation along the most classical ‘capitalist’ lines. Popovitch wrote, | ' * 
in 1949: ees 
In accordance with Russia’s dictum that ‘friendship is all very well, but by S 
business is business’, Russia established with the ‘popular democracies’ Fc 
commercial relations, on capitalist lines, by which the maximum profit Dalr 
went to Russia. of th 
Popovitch went on to show that the exploitation of Russia’s satellites by | who 
the ‘mixed’ trading corporations went even further than capitalism. This J thes¢ 
exploitation came to a head over the question of industrialization, when | was 
it became plain that the role allotted to Yugoslavia by Moscow was the | beca 
same as that intended by Hitler: to serve as a granary, for quasi- § Sart, 
colonial exploitation. goes 
The final breach came over this question; but Dalmas is right to insist | amo, 
that the conflict was not simply economic, but political in the origins f ent. ' 
which have already been described. This is a mere summary of the facts,* | Yug¢ 
my object being to analyse their significance ; but there is one factor in the J ‘pebe 
breach which it is essential for Western minds (and, above all, for Liberal § their 
Mugs) to grasp, just because it springs from unfamiliar ground. Tito had J Kost 
always belonged to the ‘hard’ school of Communist extremists. This | then, 
* The facts have been fairly summarized in two special articles in The Times, and towa 
in five articles by H. N. Brailsford in the New Statesman. Ag 
verify these forecasts, so they must be false hares, which the scientist took for real el 
hares, so the scientist is a false scientist; but a false scientist does not tell the truth; * Th 
so he was wrong when he said that the real scientist was infallible, so a real Pm 





scientist can be wrong, so the false scientist is perhaps a real scientist who is wrong, 
so the false hare is perhaps a real hare.’ 
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m of a | school had no patience with the temporizings and adjustments of the 
ant to | Western parties, e.g. in France, where the Communists went into coalition 
to and | with De Gaulle.* Nor had Tito any respect for the relatively slow adjust- 
‘ussia’s | ments made in the satellite countries of Eastern Europe, because in 
» Tito. | Yugoslavia the Communists had won over the bulk of the Partisans, and 
an the | 80 had been able to seize power at one blow. The ‘hard’ policy went out 
volved | With Molotov, and the transfer to a relatively ‘soft’ policy (implying the 





establishment of Communism by the Red Army, rather than the seizure 
of power by the local parties) coincided with the breach between Tito 







em 
mr and Moscow. It was because Tito was an uncompromising Communist 
atime | that he fell out with Stalin. 
er the All this must be understood in Marxist terms. It is distressing to read in 





our newspapers well-meaning and ‘reasonable’ suggestions for dealing 
with Russia. The Duke of Bedford wrote to The Times before the meeting 
of the Four Powers’ deputies pointing out that a ‘reasonable’ solution of 
the German problem was the holding of ‘free’ elections throughout both 
zones, and that this ought to be put ‘reasonably’ to Gromyko in Paris. 









es. 
of the | This sort of appeal to ‘reason’ is our country’s most characteristic approach 
‘rade) | the crisis, and is repeated in newspapers, and by politicians who ought 





to know better. Before going to Four-Power meetings the Foreign Secret- 
ary and his minions ought to do a refresher course in ‘doublethink’; and 
their morning exercises should include a little practice in the patter used 



































but by Sartre in dealing with the doctrine of ‘false hares’. 
a For this reason, a study of the Yugoslav question by a Marxist like 
olit Dalmas is more valuable, for immediate purposes, than the enthusiasms 
of the Liberal Mug; and the analysis of the clash of doctrines by Sartre, 
tes by who is capable of thinking in Marxist terms is a lesson in how to approach 
This | these problems. To the Western Mind, for example, the Rajk trial which 
when | was staged in Budapest to expose a Tito-ist ‘plot’ carried no weight 
aS the because it was ‘obviously’ a ‘put-up job’. Dalmas, however, and even 
juasi- — Sartre, find it worth while to take the conversations seriously, and Dalmas 
Poe goes into great detail to show that the reactions against Russian tyranny 
insist § among the Eastern European satellites were spontaneous and independ- 
rigins § ent. There was, in fact, such confusion of interests and doctrines that the 
acts,* | Yugoslavs were found among the chief accusers of Kostov, the Bulgarian 
in the | ‘rebel’ — a circumstance which, says Dalmas, later caused them to ‘bite 
iberal § their fingers’. Tito himself had denounced Kostov as a ‘traitor’, because 
D had Kostov had objected to Tito’s plans for a Balkan Federation. Obviously, 
This | then, they were not in league; nor was Rajk particularly well-disposed 
s,and | towards Yugoslavia. There was no Balkan ‘plot’ organized by Tito. 
Again, Sartre goes far towards meeting the Russian mentality in 
a explaining the ‘confessions’ of Rajk and others. He professes, in fact, to 
i 
—_ * ‘They ought to have organized the fight in such a way as to do with de Gaulle 
rong, what we did with Mihailovitch,’ said Tito in an interview to Dalmas. (Goodbye, 





“Purity’?) 
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see no mystery, no problem. His analysis is less romantic and more 
convincing than Koestler’s in Darkness At Noon, and this part of Sartre’s 
essay gives us data for estimating the emergence in Yugoslavia of a new 
‘subjectivism’, of a tendency to resist the ‘abolition of man’ which is, of 
course, to the Liberal Mug the most exciting thing which is happening in 
Yugoslavia. 

Sartre begins by announcing that he is concerned primarily with the 
significance of Tito’s rebellion for us, in the west — quite apart from its 
meaning in Yugoslavia. If return to ‘subjectivism’ there is, it is linked with 
the reaction of the masses; it arises out of the objective facts, and is no 
mere theorizing on the part of an intelligentsia. The theory of Tito’s 
clever thinkers, as we have seen, followed and arose out of events and did 
not precede them. This, to a Marxist, is highly satisfactory. What is this 
theory? Sartre points out that as revolution emerges from its destructive 
to a constructive phase, there occurs a separation between the needs and 
the ideals of the workers. The ideal is industrialization, to consolidate 


socialism; but the worker wants consumer goods. The choice, for the first | 


time, has to be made for him from outside; previously, the aims and the 


demands of the workers had coincided. In other words, at this point ‘a | 


subjective estimate (of aims) intervenes, and the Soviet leaders have to 
choose a policy and a conception of man.’ Precisely at this point, more- 
over, Marx is ambiguous. In one passage Marx speaks of ideas as 
mere sublimations of material conditions; in another, Marx writes: 


What distinguishes the worst human architect from the most expert bee 
is that the architect has built Ais cell in his head, before building it in the 
hive. The result of the work exists beforehand ideally in the imagination 
of the worker. 


It is at this point, presumably, that the Liberal Mug sends his telegram 
‘Man found alive with two legs’! — because these passages of Marx and 
Sartre fulfil exactly C. S. Lewis’s arguments in The Abolition of Man, in 
which he showed that the trouble about planning, without a priori 


values, is that values of some sort will have to be arbitrarily invented or f 
chosen, at some point, by the planners. This is, in fact, what may be called | 
the Missing Link in Marx - the ambiguity of implied ethical values, | 
coupled with a denial of any values other than those arising out of his- | 
torical necessity. It is therefore doubly exciting, especially for the Liberal | 
Mug, to find this confession of Marx not merely quoted by Sartre but | 


pinpointed as the focal pivot at which the Yugoslav rebellion arose. 
C. S. Lewis’s ‘Planners’ re-emerge in Sartre’s essay as ‘specialists’, and 


in Yugoslav theory as ‘monopolists’ of ideas. The workers are considered 
to be ‘in error’ by their rulers, and are put ruthlessly to work because their | 
rulers ‘know better’. In the same way, the Soviet bastion overrules the | 


local aspirations of the satellite states, because the Soviet ‘knows better’. 
The trouble is that the will of the masses, in either case, has disappeared. 
Sartre’s solution to this, and Tito’s, is freer play for a perpetual auto- 
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criticism which must dislodge the ‘specialists’ or ‘monopolists’ from their 
positions of Infallibility. Tito’s way of doing this is by decentralization of 
power. 

The revival of the individual conscience, or ‘return to objectivism’ was, 
however, no cause of joy to the other satellite leaders who rebelled. They 
were, Sartre explains, prisoners of their own belief in ‘objectivism’. All 
that had happened was that they had discovered an ‘objective’ contra- 
diction between Soviet claims and the local claims of socialization. They 
were officials, and this problem arose in their subjective consciences 
without being felt by the masses. Far from feeling joy, they were victims of 
a horrible, internal conflict. They had been trained to consider subjective 
judgments as a source of errors. Consequently, Sartre suggests, their aim 
was — probably — only to obtain by a policy of firmness concessions in the 
Soviet attitude which would have reconciled the claims of the Soviet as 
‘bastion’ and of socialism in their own countries. They failed. To them, 
failure was wrong; and the notion of ‘being right even in failure’ was the 
wildest bourgeois romanticism, like saying ‘Loser Take All’. At this point 
they became the accomplices of their judges! Their ‘subjectivism’, which 
amounted to a fault in their own characters (pride, complacency, narrow- 
ness and other ‘negative’ qualities) had been to blame. They agreed, in 
Sartre’s magnificent phrase, with the ‘terrorized optimism’ of those who 
judged them and who regarded failure as ‘negative’, springing from 
‘negative’ qualities, labelled as failure by objective events and damned by 
history; in other words, as evil. It now became necessary to ‘prove God 
innocent’! One must re-establish the course of events as historically 
necessary, and to describe the outbreak of ‘subjective judgment” as that 
personal weakness, whose other name is ‘treason’. To these divided men, 
these schizophrenes, their trial, the scaffold itself, became a deliverance. 
Order, the Order they had really wanted all along, was restored. Con- 
fession was their triumph. It was natural, now that they became re- 
integrated as officials in an ‘objective’ system instead of being divided 
men, that they should co-operate with the judges in exploiting their own 
failure. And Sartre points out that this conflict runs parallel throughout 
to the conflict of the Christian conscience as between the claims of the 
‘singular’ and of the ‘universal’; only, he adds drily, ‘modern methods 
have evolved a technique of confessions superior to that of the Catholics.’ 

So much for the prisoners of the objective, who pleaded guilty. But 
Tito refused to plead guilty. That is why he is a ‘false hare’; from the 
Soviet point of view, a historical impossibility. Far from pleading guilty, 
he accuses the Russians themselves of ‘deviation’. Sartre writes: 

Tito-ism would be of secondary interest only, if it served only to embarrass 

the theoreticians and journalists of the Communist Party. What gives 


Tito-ism its extraordinary importance, is that it is being combined on the 
part of the Yugoslav leaders with a rediscovery of the subjective. 


To begin with, Tito like Rajk was ‘objectivist’. He accused the Russians 
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of ‘subjective error’. But the very accusation implied the discovery that 
‘one may be wrong’. Probabilities entered, where only dogmatic ‘objectiv- 
ism’ had existed. And with probabilities, came risks. The risks, as defined 
by a Trotskyist like Dalmas, are of ‘capitulation to American imperial- 
ism’ on the one hand, and of relapsing into a police state, on the other. 
Risks from without; and risks from within. Huge risks. Yet Tito is ready 
to take them. This implies ‘an absolute confidence in the potentialities of 
man’; without such confidence, taking such risks would be absurd. 
Moreover, as we have seen, the decision to take risks involves the tre- 
mendous recognition of the fact that one may lose, and yet be in the right 
as Tito has specifically stated. Incidentally, Marx himself may be quoted 
as having agreed about this by the very fact of his having described the 
defeated Commune of 1871 as a victory of the proletariat. 

This is the climax; this is the rediscovery of Man, of what Sartre calls a 
tragic humanism involving possibilities, probabilities, choice, risks taken, 
will-power, even acceptance of defeat. 

To Sartre the importance of Tito’s move from ‘objectivism’ is that it 
cannot stop there. If the rulers can be wrong, must choose and take risks (if 
events are not ruled by historical necessity), the same must apply to the 
masses. Their choice, in fact, becomes the chief factor. ‘Starting thence 
one can conceive how the necessary dictatorship of the proletariat’ (notice 
the begged question) ‘can be reconciled with a régime of democratic 
socialism’. Kardelj (Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia) writes: 


We do not believe that one can work without making mistakes, but we 
consider as less dangerous the mistakes which one makes when the initia- 
tive from below makes itself felt freely, than the mistakes of those bureau- 
crats who have got it into their heads that they are infallible and that 
nothing must be done unless they have previously given their blessing. 


These remarks, this attitude, correspond exactly to what Rosa Luxemburg 
wrote in Marxism Versus Dictatorship: 


The part played by the Socialist leadership is largely conservative... . 
Every time the workers’ movement gains new ground, the leadership 
exploits that ground to its extreme limits; but simultaneously transforms 
it into a bastion against further and greater progress. 


Against this restraint, says Sartre, there must be a permanent war by the 
collectivity which must constantly recapture powers which have been 
‘cornered’ by the State. ‘Only thus can that withering away of the State, 
demanded even by Lenin, be realized.’ Hence Tito’s policy of de- 
centralization, involving increased freedom for a perpetual self-criticism 
within the State, coming from the people themselves. 

So far, so good, say the sceptics; but Tito is himself a Marxist, trained 
in Moscow and (as we have seen) belongs to the ‘hard’ school of un- 
compromising Communists. Of course. And it is high time that the 
Liberal Mug’s nose pointed downward from the clouds and was shoved 
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against the grindstone of hard facts. These are found, in plenty, in Dalmas’ 
Le Communisme Yougoslave. 

The crux of the matter — as pointed out by Dalmas — is that toa Marxist 
there is a perpetual state of war. Tito has remarked: ‘One does not fool 
about with revolution,’ which Dalmas interprets as meaning that the 
object is still to ‘paralyse the reactionaries’. ‘Revolution makes no con- 
cessions,’ added Tito. War, literally war. ‘And mobilizations cannot be 
democratized,’ says Dalmas; ‘nor can poverty.’ ‘Bourgeois law is always 
martial law,’ he argues, and democracy a ‘luxury’, while socialism is 
incomplete. , 


To a Communist [writes Dalmas], peace is simply another form of war. 
To demand an absolute democracy in the midst of such perils would be to 
open the door to all who would take the opportunity of making a right- 
about turn; it would be simply to smash the revolution. 


Dalmas adds: 


In fact, to represent the needs of socialism (to-day) by the central password 
of ‘democracy’ or ‘liberty’ would be misleading. . .. One must add that 
these words imply committing socialism to a substitution of individual values 
of the anarchist type for the collective values of Party action. 


He concludes: 


To recognize such limitations of democratic practice should not mean its 
total eclipse and the triumph of a system of police-controlled slavery. 
Conversely, to react against the tyranny of such a régime must not mean 
falling back on a plaintive invocation of abstract liberties. . . . 


Dalmas, in other words, believes in a system of modified liberties; or, 
as we may like to think, of modified truth. But Sartre, as we have already 
seen, had shown that truth or ‘subjectivism’ cannot stop there. He wrote: 
On ne fait pas sa part a la subjectivité: i.e. truth cannot be limited, fenced in 
or parcelled out. We may conclude that truth, having been released, will 
not ‘stop there’ according to Marxist limitations; we may feel that 
Dalmas, like the rebel leaders of satellite Europe, is still imprisoned — 
though to a lesser extent — by Marxist ‘objectivism’; we may hope, and 
even reason that the words ‘a blend of Marxism and Liberalism’ are not 
so ridiculous as they may sound to a Marxist, and that Tito’s genius has 
let loose a formula which may yet bring freedom not only to Yugoslavia 
but into the minds of Marxists everywhere; and it is possible that we, the 
Liberal Mugs, may be right! 

To those who, on the other hand, reject (with a dogmatism equal to 
that of the Marxists) the achievements of Tito a priori because he is a 
revolutionary, one must conclude by recalling that the immense, the 
world-importance of what Tito is doing lies in the fact that he is fighting 
for a solution to the world-problem to which we have ourselves, as liberal 
democrats, provided no solution as yet: the problem of the oppressed 
masses, of the low standard of living, of the exploited - the ‘colonial’ 
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problem, which is at the root of the world crisis, and which has produced 
the world-revolution. Before the war, Yugoslavia offered the perfect 
example of the quasi-colonial, poverty-stricken country, whose resources 
belonged chiefly to foreign ownership and whose standard of living was 
kept low by the fact that their products were largely exported and at 
relatively low prices. In 1938, the proportion of Yugoslavia’s minerals 
which were exported varied from 63 per cent. (iron ore) to 96 per cent. 
(lead) and 93 per cent. (zinc); and the bulk of her profitable resources 
were owned by France (after the first war), Britain (after the 1929-31 
economic crisis) and Germany (1940). This is the challenge of our time; 
and to this problem of the exploited masses, whether colonial or quasi- 
colonial, there seem to be four answers in British political terms: 

1 Rule (establish law and order) and possess. (Conservative.) 

2 Possess (i.e. enjoy the world on your breakfast table) and don’t rule. 

(Labour.) 

3 Lead to betterment. (Liberal.) 

4 Get out. (Communist.) 

The first method (Conservative) is no longer feasible. The second 
(Labour) represents the fallacy popularized by our Labour leaders, and 
doesn’t make sense. We can choose between (3) and (4). What Tito is 
doing belongs to category (3), and he may turn out to have more in 
common with true Liberalism than we think. This is problematic; but 
what concerns British progressives is to discover how much they may 
have to learn from Tito. 


THE ITALIAN COMMUNIST PARTY 
Bernard Wall 


It would be very hard to give reliable statistics about the Italian Com- 
munist Party. Perhaps it would also be rather useless. In 1950 the Party 
claimed that two and a half million people had taken the tessera (the 
Party Membership card). This March a member of the U S State Depart- 
ment, in a review of defections from the Party alleged to have taken place 
in Western countries in the last year, estimated the decline in Italy to be 
very substantial — according to his calculation it amounted to 700,000. 
Even if we could be sure of the numbers either way, it would be easy to 
overestimate their importance. When a crowd gathers for a public 
demonstration in Italy, the newspapers are capable either of multiplying 
or dividing its size by ten according to their political affiliations. More- 
over, in Italy many people join political movements with their tongues in 
their cheeks. In 1939, statistically, Italy was overwhelmingly Fascist, but 
in practice the number of persons who were prepared to suffer serious 
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hardship to help Mussolini’s programme turned out to be very small, The 
Communist Party is an organization which has some obvious resemblances 
with the Fascist Party, and though it lacks control over the machinery of 
the State, it is able to exert moral and even physical pressure locally. 
Motives for which people voted Communist in the 1948 elections seem to 
have been very varied. They included an almost mystical idealism, 
indignation with the Italian social system, the desire to be at one with 
fellow workers (and the fear of going against them), belief that the Com- 
munists would win, and so on. 

The Italian Communist Party is the biggest in the world outside the 
Soviet area, but this must not be taken to imply it is either the best 
organized, or the most reliable and orthodox. On this point it would be 
interesting to compare the Italian Party with the French. Observers 
accustomed to the rigidity and discipline of the French Party have some- 
times been struck by the humanistic and tolerant tone of Italian Com- 
munists. But this is nothing new. Italian Fascism was easy-going and 
kindly compared with its German counterpart. Yet there are signs that 
the idealistic and humane wave of feeling which animated revolutionaries 
in Italy at the time of the liberation is being ousted by rigid and doctrin- 
aire conformity. Now in Italy it is relatively easy to establish an outward 
conformity in politics, but difficult to destroy a basic scepticism which the 
common people have inherited from centuries of history. These general 
conditions should be kept in mind for they may help us to understand 
recent developments in the Italian Communist Party; above all the 
revolt of two Communist deputies from Reggio Emilia - Valdo Magnani 
and Aldo Cucchi-— which has caused speculation all over Western Europe. 

Magnani and Cucchi became deputies for Reggio Emilia at the 1948 
election. Reggio is one of the most revolutionary towns in Emilia, and 
Emilia-Romagna — the area of Italy which lies between the River Po 
to the North, the Appennines, and the Adriatic — is recognized by 
established tradition to be the most turbulent and unsettled part of Italy. 
Bakunin chose Bologna, the capital of Romagna, as the headquarters of 
his anarchist movement. Benito Mussolini — violent and rhetorical — was 
a typical Romagnolo. During Mussolini’s rise to power some of the 
bloodiest scenes of Fascist street fighting took place in these cities. Until 
recently the province of Reggio — with its countless inscriptions of “W. 
Togliatti’ on the walls of factories and hoardings — has been a pride of the 
Communist movement. About a sixth of the total population of men, 
women and children is said to hold the Communist éessera, and there has 
been a claim that 280,000 out of some 390,000 inhabitants signed the 
Stockholm appeal. 

Magnani and Cucchi have had very different kinds of careers, though 
both are heroes of the Resistance. In the earlier days of the last war 
Magnani was an officer in what is considered in Italy to be a crack 
regiment (the Alpini) and was stationed in Yugoslavia. After the collapse 
of Fascist power he joined up with Tito’s partisans and carried on guerrilla 
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war against the Germans. He married a Yugoslav. The association with 
Yugoslavia naturally arouses some interest, though both Magnani and 
Cucchi deny that they are Titoists. Magnani appears to be related to 
Signora Leonilde Jotti, the new Companion of Palmiro Togliatti who 
is said to have accompanied him to Russia. But most of Magnani’s family 
connections seem to be anything but revolutionary. At one time he was 
associated with Catholic Action, and his brother is a priest. 

Cucchi appears to be rather more typically ‘intellectual’ than Magnani, 
though both have university connections. He joined the Communist 
Party in 1936 when membership was of course clandestine and involved 
much risk. He was awarded a gold medal for his wartime activity as a 
Partisan leader and he is evidently a man of great popularity in his native 
province; he headed the Popular Front returns at the 1948 elections by a 
large margin of votes. Cucchi visited Soviet Russia in 1950, and this seems 
to have disillusioned him. He is said to have avoided his Communist 
colleagues ever since his return. 

The full account of their break-off from the Communist Party was 
published by Magnani and Cucchi in Bologna in the middle of February 
— it is entitled Dichiarazioni e Documenti (Declarations and Documents). 
This pamphlet contains a chronological statement of decisions and 
speeches by the two deputies and reprints a number of appeals to workers 
and fellow Communists. 

The first open declaration of disagreement about the Party line 
appeared in an address made by Magnani to the Seventh Provincial 
Congress of the Reggio-Emilia Communist Federation on January 19th. 
Magnani, who was at that time still Provincial Secretary, emphasized his 
full personal loyalty to the casue of the Italian working classes but went 
on to point out that in practice Comrades often expressed views in 
private about the Party line that were not in accord with those adopted in 
public, and this helped to cause an atmosphere in which there were 
alternations of mass enthusiasm and of intimidation of the individual. He 
found a conviction amongst members of the Party that the revolution 
could only be helped forward by war. And by war — this was camouflaged 
by the Peace Campaign — they meant that the revolution could only 
succeed when a foreign army crossed the Italian frontier. Magnani felt 
sure that the Russians would not be aggressors; yet he was far from clear 
as to the Party’s exact opinion regarding the view that hope in the 
revolution depended on the Red Army crossing the Italian frontier — even 
if unprovoked; and statements made in public such as ‘We shall never 
fight against the Soviet Union’ gave rise to uncertainty about ‘the method 
in which the Proletarian Revolution should be carried out in our country’. 
The view that the only hope of success for the revolution lay in the 
invasion of Italy by a foreign army implied that war was looked on as 
inevitable, and this was a grave mistake which prejudiced the whole 
struggle for peace. Another mistake was to underestimate the forces and 
capacity of the Italian working class. 
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Magnani then proposed a series of resolutions to the Congress which, 
not unnaturally, were rejected. They included condemnation of De 
Gasperi’s adherence to the Atlantic Pact, and of ‘American Imperialism’ 
exemplified in the Korean War. He proposed that the Congress should ° 
agree: to confirm 


the opposition of the Communists, by all constitutional means, to the 
reactionary policy based on the defence of class privileges of the present 
Government. 


but also to re-affirm 


the policy of national regeneration by Communists that arises from the 
particular historical development of Italy, within the framework of the 
international solidarity of the workers against capitalist oppression. 


and, finally, to declare 


that although convinced that the principles of their doctrine will never 
lead to an aggression by the USSR, they (the Communists) are in 
favour of the defence of the national territory against armed forces, from 
whatsoever quarter, if, though Italy had not been previously attacked, 
they crossed her frontiers and invaded her country; since they (the Com- 
munists) recognize that the democratic revolution of the working class is 
based on both the solidarity of Socialist forces in the world and on the 
strength, the capacity and the development of the working class, which 
alone is capable at this moment in history of achieving national unity. 


In spite of the rejection of his resolutions, Magnani remained Federal 
Secretary — this testifies to his hold over revolutionary feeling in Reggio — 
and his resignation from the Party, and that of Cucchi, only took place 
some days later, on January 26th, when it became apparent that such 
views could not be tolerated by the higher authorities in Rome. When 
they resigned from the Party Magnani and Cucchi also resigned from 
Parliament, but their letters of resignation were rejected by a large 
majority in the Camera on January 3oth — the Communists and Nenni 
Socialists abstaining. 

Amongst relevant texts published in the Magnani-Cucchi pamphlet 
are an ‘Appeal to the Workers and Peasants’, ‘Notes on the Reggio 
Provincial Congress,’ an article on ‘Intimidation as a means of Political 
Cohesion in the Italian Communist Party’, and a Statement regarding 
relations with the Associazione Nationale dei Partigiani Italiani (the Com- 
munist-dominated Partisans’ Association, which has since assumed great 
importance in the quarrel) and several other declarations. These various 
declarations clarify the original stand adopted by Magnani, but they do 
not add anything substantial. The deputies accuse the Italian Party of 
becoming increasingly bureaucratic in its methods, and of stifling all 
freedom and democracy in its ranks. They affirm that the bureaucracy of 
the Party no longer bothers to discuss things in a ‘political’ way: and they 
repeat that, as it is dependent on ‘non-Italian forces’ it indulges in idle 
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demogogy while awaiting the arrival of these. ‘A police service,’ they add, 
‘has been organized around us by the Party, in order to control those 
comrades who come to talk with us.’ Comrades who only wanted free 

* discussion faced the threat of being branded as traitors, or that of isolation 
and the loss of their jobs. One had been beaten up. Some had received 
anonymous letters and had had slanders circulated about them. The 
Party did not hesitate to use the pressure of family ties. Comrades only 
had to imagine what a State would be like with a Party in power that 
used such methods, and to ask themselves what had happened to the 
Party of their dreams. 

On the home front: 

We are still opposed to the Government’s policy in every sphere. We are 
against the Atlantic pact, which is harmful to the nation’s independence. 
We maintain, however, that Communists should unconditionally and 
without mental reservations, make it clear that they would defend_the 
national territory against any eventual aggression.... This alone is a 
consistent policy of neutrality and peace... 
Magnani and Cucchi were at first extremely cautious about giving 
interviews, they remained closely closeted and protected by a bodyguard 
of Emilian devotees. On February roth, however, they answered some 
questions put by the Italian ANS A News Agency. When they were 
asked whether they intended to join forces with dissident Communist 
groups, they answered that they did not.believe in the creation of sects of 
a National-Communist, Titoist or Trotzskyist trend. The enormous 
number of workers who felt there was no longer a Left Party to represent 
them, and the Nenni Socialists who were for autonomy, shared their 
interests with them. They wished to promote discussions and contacts 
and were setting up an ‘Action Committee for the Unity and Independence 
of the Workers’ Movement in Italy’ with that intention. In a further 
appeal to the ‘Communists and Workers’ of Reggio, which was made to 
answer the abuse heaped on himself and Cucchi by the official Party 
organs, Magnani wrote: 
We fought and the best of us died for freedom, for democracy, and so that 
the political struggle might take place with mutual respect, provided that 
the adversary did not use violent and high-handed methods. You ap- 
plauded me then. Perhaps some thought that ours was only a tactical 
move, a Communist ruse. I have always taken seriously the statutes and 
programmes and great humane ideals for which I joined the Italian 

Communist Party. Now, Comrades, you must be consistent. 

At the time of writing Magnani and Cucchi are preparing a further 
statement about why they joined and why they left the Italian Com- 
munist Party, but there is no reason to think that it will in any way shift 
from the stand they have already adopted. There are Titoists and Trotz- 
skyists in many Italian cities, but such movements are eccentric to the 
main stream of Italian political life and they are negligible as an influence. 
Titoist National-Communism is obviously a Yugoslav product. More- 
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over Magnani and Cucchi have affirmed their belief in the democratic 
concept of freedom. The two deputies plainly intend to devote all their 
energy to influencing the Left working-class movements that already 
exist. They have already had some success in Emilia where they command 
that personal loyalty which is a perennial factor in Italian politics. But 
what of the Popular Front Coalition — the official Communist Party and 
the Partito Socialista Italiano (the Nenni Socialists) who constitute the 
Opposition in the Italian Parliament? 

It is worth noticing that one of the first men in Italy to react to the 
Magnani-Cucchi revolt was Ignazio Silone, once an exiled Communist 
with Togliatti, and to-day perhaps more hated by the Italian Party 
leaders than any other political figure. Silone’s own reasons for leaving 
the Communist Party have given him common ground with Magnani 
and Cucchi, and he is in a particularly good position to understand their 
feelings. Silone’s influence is restricted in Italy. He heads a small splinter 
of Democratic Socialists — the Partito Socialista Unitario — with Guiseppe 
Romita. The Silone-Romita association does not seem to be very com- 
fortable. Whereas Romita appears at present to be mainly interested in 
discussions with the other splinter of Democratic Socialists headed by 
Saragat, Silone has been spending much of his working time in conference 
with Magnani and Cucchi ever since their revolt. In a recent letter to the 
Giornale d’Italia,* Silone has made an interesting statement about his 
opinions and those of the two deputies: 


It is no longer a question of individual resignations [he says], but of a 
crisis of vast proportions which has already brought some 10,000 workers 
out of the Cominformist ranks. Already provincial committees are spring- 
ing up everywhere, and a national committee, composed of men who have 
already come out of the Italian Communist and fusionist parties, and of 
non-party workers, will be set up. . 


According to Silone, Magnani and Cucchi are convinced that the 
Confederazione Generale Italiana del Lavoro (the Communist controlled 
confederation of Italian Trades Unions, usually referred to as the 
C GIL) can be wooed away from the Cominform. As regards foreign 
policy Silone says that Magnani and Cucchi are not opposed to ‘alliances 
with nations in the same predicament as ourselves, as long as Italy does 
not become a satellite or lose her independence’. 

So far there has been no public evidence whatever to justify the hope 
the deputies are said to place in the future of the C GI L. Moreover, a 
sudden change in that immensely powerful organization could hardly be 
expected. The working classes who are federated in it look to it to repre- 
sent their rights in industrial disputes, and it is precisely here that the 


* The Manchester Guardian, March 6th, 1951. 
{ The Manchester Guardian, ibid. 
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various forms of pressure on members referred to in Dichiarazioni e Docu- 
menti can most easily be applied. 

But the same can in no way be said of the Associazione Nationale dei 
Partigiani Italiani (the Italian Partisan Association, to which I referred 
earlier on — it is commonly known as the A N P 1). This was originally a 
non-Party organization, but the Communists rapidly obtained an 
ascendency over it. Many partisans joined the Communist Party or 
sympathized with it during the war because of its record for guerrilla 
activity against the Germans. Many non-Communists remained members 
of the A N PI even when it had obviously become dominated by Com- 
munists, either out of laziness, or through a lack of definite party convic- 
tions, or perhaps ‘for old time’s sake’. The effect of the revolt of two such 
important partisan leaders as Magnani and Cucchi on the A N PI has 
been electric. All over Italy non-Communist members have been resigning 
during the last couple of months — almost every day there are additions to 
the long list. Nor is this unexpected. Many ex-members of the A N PI, like 
Magnani and Cucchi themselves, became partisans at least in part through 
their devotion to the cause of National Resistance, and the interpretation 
of Communism in terms of loyalty to Soviet interests above all else now 
being forced on the Italian Party must seem unbearable to many of them. 
Moreover Communist Party members who were once active partisans, 
men capable of taking swift and independent decisions as they were 
required, are obviously not so easily cabined and controlled as are 
members of the C GI L. 

Another body over which Cominform directives can perforce maintain 
only a shaky hold — and on which every challenge to Cominform direc- 
tives is naturally telling — is the Partito Socialista Italiano (the Nenni 
Socialists). The negative tone and peculiar predicament of Signor Nenni’s 
associates sometimes recalls the outlook nowadays expressed in the New 
Statesman by Mr Kingsley Martin. Politically Signor Nenni’s decision to 
form a Popular Front with the Communists caused the foundation of the 
secessionist Socialist movements of which I have already spoken, and led 
to the collapse of one of the largest Italian parties as a political force. 
Many Socialists originally supported Nenni’s policy because they believed 
that if they allied themselves with the Communists, they could act as a 
moderating influence. But the imposition on the Italian Communist Party 
of an increasingly rigid orthodoxy obviously makes it difficult to cling to 
Nenni’s stubborn view that the Socialist tail can wag the Communist dog. 
This year there was a remarkable illustration of the lengths to which 
Nenni was prepared to go to please the Communists. Giancarlo Matte- 
otti, one of the sons of the famous Socialist leader who was assassinated 
by the Fascists, published a book (it was entitled Capitalismo e Communismo) 
in which he ventured to make some free criticisms of forced labour in the 
Soviet Union. Nenni condemned the book and this February Matteotti 
was suspended from the P § I. 

It would not be easy to determine exactly what repercussions these 
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April F954 
Daves various events are having in the field of literature, but unquestionably the ‘ 
inability of the Communist Party to maintain the brave and free appeal 
le dei of the heroic days of the Resistance has led to a delicate situation among 
seed writers. The attitude of many Italian ‘intellectuals’ to Communism is 
ally a strikingly reminiscent of the situation in England in the early thirties — 
Bie the days of mass protests and the Left Book Club. Indeed some young 
yor Italians seem bent on reliving the experience which English writers who 
rrilla are now middle-aged have for long left behind them. At the end of the 
ila the war the literary and human appeal of the Italian Communist 
ane. Party was exemplified in a periodical, Politecnico, edited by Elio Vittorini, 
ah a gifted young novelist known as the author of Conversations in Sicily, 
sao Uomini e No, Le Donne di Messina, and many other works. Vittorini was 
I hae never a cerebral Communist and he had no interest in thumbing the 
ming scriptures to discover the Letter of the Law. He became a Communist 
on to because he admired the moral integrity and the self-sacrificing idealism 
“like of ‘Communist friends in the Resistance. Politecnico was conceived in this 
ough spirit and there seemed no room for narrow bigotry and violent 
tion hatreds. ae 
sale But Party zealots could not leave literature alone. Vittorini was pro- 
al voked into writing an ‘Open Letter to Palmiro Togliatti’ in which he 
seas defended the literary achievements of Western Europe (among others he 
voila mentioned those of Joyce and Virginia Woolf) against the attitude that 
tone was adopted in conformity with Soviet directives. His letter brought to 
| light something of the deep inner conflict between the writer’s idealistic 
sls aspirations and the dead hand of the ideologists. And Vittorini was only 
eae one member of a whole group of Communist or near-Communist writers 
and who after the war became centred on the publishing house of Giulio 
ani’s Einaudi (the Communist son of the President of the Republic) in Turin. 
New One of the most gifted of Einaudi’s writers, Cesare Pavese, author of La 
a Luna et i Falé (The Moon and the Bonfires), died by his own hand in the 
F the early autumn of 1950, shortly after his last novel was published. Naturally 
‘led the circumstances of Pavese’s death, when he was still young and appar- 
ently on the threshold of a brilliant literary career, caused a good deal of 
ss speculation in Italy. La Luna e i Falé, which is a moving novel about the 
td return of an Americano — an Italian who has spent years in the United 
axty States — to his native village in Piedmont, exhibits a depth of feeling for 
a tradition which can hardly have appealed to the pedants for orthodoxy 
z within the Communist Party. Pavese’s death occurred when the Korean 
hi a war, which shocked so many idealists and pacifists, had reached its 
as height. After his death, Pavese’s reputation was attacked by the Commun- 
ted ist daily, Unita. 
oe Whatever the truth about the tragedy of Pavese, it could not fail to 
. cause speculation about the spiritual and moral problem of one-time 
. . Party members who for some reason have ‘lost their faith’. This issue is 
specially poignant in Italy owing to the vast size of the Party and the fact 


baal that it surrounds its members on every side; so that when those who have 
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lived their lives for it, and based their friendships on it, lose their convic- 
tions, they are subject to a pressure greater than could occur in England. 
They have to face the usual void left by the collapse of belief. But further- 
more (and this is not a trifling aspect of their sutfering) they are con- 
fronted with isolation and with the censure of friends who interpret ‘loss 
of faith’ in terms of moral turpitude. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS 
J. G. Weightman 










The March numbers of the French monthlies, which can be expected to 
carry a spate of articles on André Gide, have not yet come to hand. In 
front of me is a large pile of thick white, red or green volumes that have 
accumulated between December and February and testify to the fact 
that Paris produces in_three months an amount of cerebration London 
could hardly equal in a year. If, however, from all this reading, I try in 
the first place to deduce the present political temper of France, the result 
is on the whole negative. In almost all the reviews, the more interesting 
and penetrating articles appear to be on literary subjects; politically, 
France is marking time. But with one important exception. A new 
review appeared in January. On the cover, the title Terre Humaine stands 
‘out in white letters against a black background and underneath runs the 
sub-title, Revue de Doctrine et d’ Action. This new paper is obviously meant 
to have both feet firmly on the ground and to influence events; but a 
white star, set in perspective beyond the words of the title, warns us that 
events are seen in relation to something above the earth. Terre Humaine is, 
in fact, a new Catholic paper, directed by Etienne Borne, and it seems to 
stem, although on a more practical level, from the same Left-Wing 
Peguy-ist current as Esprit. The main articles discuss the reasons for the 
decline of the Catholic parties which came to power in Europe after the 
war, and make one more attempt to define the réle of the Christian in 
politics. From our point of view, the most important fact is that Terre 
Humaine is strongly, if respectfully, anti-neutralist. Here is an extract from 
the editorial of the February number: 




























Honesty forbids us to dishonour neutralism, but demands that we should 
make an olxjective statement of its weaknesses. Although the violent attacks 
that have been made on it are intolerable, the campaign that the neutral- 
ists themselves are waging is very often depressing and discouraging, apart 
from two or three noble examples. The most serious mistake of the neutral- 
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ists is to speak of Atlantic policy as if it were an indivisible whole, based on 
the assumption that war is inevitable, and concerned only with ensuring 
victory, even at the price of the Koreanization of Europe — if we may be 
allowed to use a barbarism, which is, however, less barbarous than the 
reality it designates. The Pact may be used for a good or a bad purpose, 
and those who have signed it have not necessarily sold their souls to the 
God of War. 

In the first place, neither in the letter nor the spirit does the Pact impose 
on us the dependence of a satellite. The proof is that Great Britain, where 
public opinion is completely unanimous in respecting the Pact (this is not 
quite true), is far from bringing its diplomatic attitudes into line with the 
maxims of the State Department, and still less so with those of the Penta- 
gon and the Tokio Proconsulate. 


It is curious to find French Catholics quoting England as an example. 
to their fellow-countrymen. In fact, the whole paper displays a mild 
reasonableness with which we can readily sympathize. But it should be 
noted that Terre Humaine makes a reservation about German rearmament: 


The truth that we should never weary of repeating to the Americans is 
that German rearmament, particularly in the form ofa German national 
army, dangerously weakens the Pact and increases the peril of war. This 
attitude implies a sterner effort to rearm on the part of the other free 
countries of Europe, but such an effort would, even so, be less considerable 
than that required if Europe stood alone and were obliged to defend her 
neutrality with her own resources; this latter point disposes of the neutral- 
ist arguments about the anti-social character of rearmament; the social 
problem would be still more acute in a neutral Europe. 


The attack on neutralist tendencies continues of course, from the Right. 
Thierry Maulnier, who used to belong to L’Action Frangaise, contributes 
regular political comments to La Table Ronde and Hommes et Mondes. He 
is a commentator of a type rare or non-existent in England and America, 
the literary and even creative mind, which includes topical politics in its 
purview, and deals with them in good prose. In the February number of 
Hommes et Mondes, Maulnier argues against those Frenchmen who think 
they could survive another occupation as they did the last: 


France, if occupied by the Red Army, would inevitably be in the grip of 
the French Communist Party, that is, she would be subject on the one 
hand to the implacable military authority of a nation engaged in a death- 
struggle with America and which would hunt down all those likely to 
give any help whatsoever to its enemies — while on the other hand, she 
would be subject to a great revolutionary purge... absolute Terror. 
. .. Therefore, the situation is clear. During the next few years, for France 
as a nation and for millions of Frenchmen, there is one, possibility of sal- 
vation; it is the possibility of avoiding Soviet occupation, either by dis- 
couraging aggression or by resisting it and stopping it at the frontiers. 
There is no other. The famous phrase, ‘Liberty or death’ has never been so 
full of meaning. 
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This is clearly reasoned but it does not convince a great many pro- 
gressively-minded Frenchmen who still find it difficult in their heart of 
hearts to prefer America to Russia. A good example of the chaos to which 
these people are now reduced — and anyone who tries to take all the factors 
of the international situation into consideration at once will sympathize 
with them to some extent — can be found in an article, “The Free Korean’, 
by Francis Jeanson in the January Esprit. The underlying note is one of 
ironical irritation with the ineffectiveness of France in international 
politics. Jeanson begins by developing the usual French joke to the effect 
that the Korean problem will no doubt eventually be solved by the 
elimination of all Koreans. This will no doubt lead to the application of 
the same methods elsewhere: 


Freedom will thus spread gradually over the whole globe and we shall 
have been spared the horror of a third world war. 


This pleasantry is carried on for a page or two in the style of Le Canard 
Enchainé, then Jeanson discusses the pros and cons of the situation. Un- 
doubtedly the North Koreans started the conflict, but had MacArthur 
and John Forster Dulles not made provocative speeches? Russia was said 
to be behind the Korean move, but what proof have we for this statement ? 
China has come ‘to the aid of the aggressors, but what about Formosa, 
and what would the Americans say if Chinese Communists held Columbia 
and threatened Mexico? Jeanson throws the usual arguments one against 
the other ding dong all the way through, yet — as with so many Frenchmen 
who are verbally both anti-Russian and anti-American — his sentimental 
prejudice in favour of Russia seems quite obvious. When he stops joking 
and comes to his conclusion, it is.difficult to see exactly what he is driving 
at: 
If we chose, then, to reject the dilemma and, looking beyond the brilliant 
conceptions of the strategists, to discover other prospects, which can in 
fact be those of a nation ...? We have another evil, nearer home, to 
conquer and battles to wage other than those for which we are being pre- 
pared. Perhaps we are about to realize that there is no comparison be- 
tween liberty positively won and liberty passively received, and that a 
nation has not the slightest chance of winning its liberty if it limits itself 
— whatever sacrifices this entails — to integrating its cowardice, hypocrisy, 
injustice and internal bondage into some foreign adventure, ostensibly in 
the cause of liberation. There are tasks which are within our scope, others 
which are beyond us. There are levels on which our responsibilities are 
purely verbal and of a verbalism which becomes thinner every day. What 
about looking at things, for once, from the beginning? 


This appears to be a declaration of neutralism; France should cut out 
all foreign entanglements and clean up her internal mess. But why need 
it be so muffled? Perhaps because Jeanson himself is not entirely con- 
vinced. Everyone can agree with him about the appalling abstractness of 
international politics, yet this abstractness is itself a kind of reality, which 
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cannot be denied, and it is worth noting that Jeanson avoids the plain 
question; Was it right or not to intervene in Korea? This unhappy, 
inconclusive article is probably a better guide to French opinion 
than the editorial of Terre Humaine or Thierry Maulnier’s firm declara- 
tion. It would be wrong to say that French political thinking is still 
in a negative rather than a positive phase; the French are more fertile 
in general schemes than we are, as the Schuman Plan and their advo- 
cacy of European Union show; to them we seem negative. Yet they are 
undoubtedly happiest in destructive criticism. With a kind of robust 
glee, they take the blackest view. Esprit, incidentally, makes new and 
spirited onslaughts on German rearmament and French colonial policy. 

Perhaps the death of Emmanuel Mounier accounts to some extent for 
the hesitancy among non-Communist intellectuals, particularly Catholics, 
for he was the rarer type of intelligent Frenchman who refuses to be 
pessimistic. ‘Our Christianity is a tragic optimism,’ he wrote. The gap he 
has left can be judged by the tributes collected in the special December 
number of Esprit devoted to him. About forty people describe his effect 
on them and thereby show how great was his personal ascendency. This 
number also includes a bibliography of Mounier’s writings and long 
extracts from his diaries and notebooks. For my part, I cannot see in these 
extracts the greatness that his admirers speak of, just as I cannot see it in 
his Traité du Caractére. A slight sentimentality in the writing, an admirable, 
yet faintly self-conscious, nobility, mar the effect. No doubt those who knew 
him felt the presence of something which he never properly expressed on 
paper. He died young while he was still developing, and certainly one of 
his very last articles, a commentary on Sweden which he had just visited, 
had a new brilliance and tautness lacking in his previous work. 

The practice of devoting a whole number to one person is now firmly 
established among the French reviews. The latest volume of the Cahiers 
de la Pleiade, directed by Jean Paulhan, is dedicated to Alexis Léger (St 
John Perse), the poet whose Anabase was translated by T. S. Eliot twenty- 
five years ago. The weakness of these splendidly produced ‘tribute’ 
numbers is that they usually contain more politeness than critical sub- 
stance. This one is exceptionally good, with interesting studies by Claudel, 
MacLeish and others. Would it be sacrilegious, however, to suggest that 
in such volumes, especially when they appear during the life-time of the 
author in question, literature takes itself rather humourlessly ? I believe 
I have a proper reverence for the spirit, yet I find the Royal Command 
Performance atmosphere a little oppressive. Still, this number admirably 
serves its purpose which is to show that many distinguished people have 
the highest possible opinion of St John Perse’s work. It also shows that St 
John Perse, an ex-diplomat, is one of the few poets who take politics 
seriously; there is, in addition to sumptuous extracts from his verse, a 
moving essay by him on Briand, under whom he served for many years. 

The latest number of the Cahiers du Sud is devoted to another poet, Joé 
Bousquet, who died last year. His case is rather like that of Denton Welch. 
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He was severely wounded in 1918 at the age of twenty, and spent the 
following thirty years of his life, at his home in Carcassonne, paralysed 
and constantly suffering. He had not displayed any literary bent before 
this terrible blow struck him, but thereafter he wrote steadily, while a 
group of admirers formed around him. He became nationally famous 
when, in 1945, Jean Paulhan published extracts from his note-books 
under the title Translated from Silence. No doubt a large amount of material 
has yet to appear. René Nelli gives an excellent account of the develop- 
ment of his thought from an attitude of revolt to one of acceptance, 
involving the elaboration of a personal philosophy of life and language: 


‘All our sufferings must be experienced in exemplary fashion.’ It is from this 
key idea, the beauty of which seems to me inexhaustible, that he was 
gradually able to rise to that Mysticism-without-God, the final direction 
of which was only hinted at in Présentisme (1930), and which did not blossom 
out into a kind of logic of the irrational until the years 1945-50. Its funda- 
mental principle is well-known; the world of appearances, the events in 
which we are involved, exist only in so far as they jind completion in us, are 
identified with us and are waiting for us. According to this phenomenology of 
Fate, ‘my injury,’ he said, ‘existed. before I did; I was born to make it 
incarnate’. ,., ‘All the events of my life were in position before I made 
them mine. And to experience them (les vivre) is to be tempted to make 
myself equal to them, as if only from me could they receive what is best 
and most perfect in them.’ 


Bousquet is, then, in the first place, an example of spiritual heroism; 
that his writing can also be acute is shown by the following phrase from 
Fragments de Journal : 


Seul avec ma souillure, mais pas si seul avec ce dégofit qu’elle m’inspire et 
qui accuse notre distinction. 


This means, I think, something like: 


Alone with my unclean deformity, but not so much alone with the disgust 
it arouses im me and which brings out our distinction. 


La Nef has followed up its double number on Love with another on 
L’ Humour Po'tique. Unfortunately, this is much less funny. What is most 
noticeable in the ‘fifty hitherto unpublished texts’ is a desperate straining 
after effect. ] would expect, however, from this general condemnation a 
neat definition by Chris Marker; ‘L’humour - la politesse du désespoir,’ 
and a little poem by Audiberti, of which these are the more quotable 
lines: 


Brother woman 
Noch einmal einmal a woman 
For the red and black business 
Ploum, Ploum, night! stars! God. 
Mon petit monsieur God. 
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A new literary periodical has appeared, Roman, edited at St Paul-de- 
Vence by Célia Bertin and, Pierre Lescure, and with a cover by Matisse. 
It aims to deal entirely with the novel and the short story and publishes 
both original work and criticism. The first number begins well, the main 
item being extracts from Virginia Woolf’s diaries, which have not been 
published in England. In this case, the French passion for unpublished 
material by famous authors, particularly personal diaries, is quite justi- 
fied. It is perhaps less so in the very fragmentary Notes by Victor Hugo 
which appeared in a recent number of the Cahiers de la Pleiade, and not at 
all in an uninteresting scrap from Baudelaire, La Conspiration — twenty-six 
lines of notes, presented with considerable pomp in the February Esprit. 
Another French characteristic is the great attention paid to William 
Faulkner, especially since he received the Nobel Prize; this is in keeping 
with the fact that American literature excites far more interest in France 
than in England. 

No account of the French reviews would be complete without a section 
on homosexuality, which is still one of the great literary themes. It is high 
time someone wrote an honest, full-length study of homosexuality and 
literature. The most recent contributions are two extremely interesting 
articles on Oscar Wilde, one in Les Temps Modernes for January, by 
Robert Merle, the author of Week-end 4 Zuydcote, who is also a professor of 
English and has written a thesis on Wilde; the other, a long review by 
Robert Kanters in the February Table Ronde of recent books on Wilde. 
Merle develops very convincingly the theory that Wilde’s conduct 
before and during his trial was dictated by a desire for self-punishment. 
He also maintains that English society and English law condemned Wilde 
but did not molest his accomplices, it being clearly understood that 
homosexuality is tolerated as long as it is not flaunted too publicly. 
Kanters, in a sympathetic study, argues that Wilde was used by Douglas 
in the latter’s struggle against his father: 


As in the case of Verlaine and Rimbaud, the younger man dominated the 
elder; in a sense, Wilde was the victim of a Rimbaud without genius. 


But at the same time: 


It has often been pointed out that Wilde had written and published The 
Portrait of Dorian Gray before meeting Lord Alfred Douglas and that the 
book contains a kind of prefiguration of their relationship. . . . Perhaps 
our destiny prescribes for each one of us one single way of loving and 
Wilde, in Dorian Gray, had merely traced the pattern of an experience he 
went through several times. 


The February Table Ronde carries another attack on Sartre, this time by 
the young novelist, Jacques Laurent. It is a witty, malicious parallel 
between Paul Bourget and Jean-Paul Sartre, the argument of which is 
that Bourget and Sartre are the authors of romans @ thése, although they 
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both condemn romans 4 thése in theory, and that they are both bad philo- 
sophers and bad novelists. Here is the bitterest part of the criticism of 
Sartre: 


The philosophers, respecting the writer’s gift for fiction, thought that for 
a writer his attempts at philosophy were not bad, while the general public 
did not hide its gratitude to the greatest philosopher of the age who, with 
touching kindness, condescended to make accessible, in the form of 
novels, a few scraps of his powerful metaphysic. . . . In the chorus, only 
one voice was out of tune; Heidegger, in an interview, expressed naive 
astonishment at the fact that he was being questioned about Sartre the 
philosopher, and politely pointed out that Sartre was, in his eyes, simply 
a novelist and dramatist. This remark did not have the success its innocence 
warranted and caused less of a stir than the cry of the little boy in Ander- 
sen’s fairy-tale; “The king is naked.’ 
















On the literary level, this article certainly makes some telling points 
against Sartre, although the tone is fiercely disagreeable. The cattiness, 
which in the English literary world is limited to conversation, in France 
often finds its way into print. Another, more enjoyable, example is a story 
about Claudel, told by Maurice Martin du Gard in the February Ecrits 
de Paris. It will be particularly appreciated by non-Catholics who know of 
Claudel’s passionate Catholicism and are acquainted with his powerful, 
not to say tempestuous, works. When the last Pope, Pius XII, was elected, 
Claudel came out of his retirement to go to Rome as a member of the 
French delegation sent to congratulate the new Pontiff on his accession. 
When Claudel’s turn came to be presented 


Champetier de Ribes (the head of the delegation) whispered to the Pope: 
‘M. Paul Claudel, with whose fine poetical works Your Holiness is acquain- 
ted.’ To the stupefaction of those present, it turned out that the Head of the 
Church, although he knew Claudel was a writer, had never read any- 
thing by him. He found nothing better to say than: ‘Ah M. Claudel, I am 
delighted....And, by the way, your poetry... these delicate little 
poems you write . . . they are Catholic works, aren’t they?’ 
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No book published in the middle of the twentieth century could possibly 
have a weightier, more reverberant title than Mr Burnham’s latest, The 
Coming Defeat of Communism. Every word in the phrase has the impact of a 
gong, even down to the monosyllables: no article could be more definite, 
no genitive more objective. It is a bold and important endeavour to write 
a book fitted by such a title, rather as if Gibbon had started his great work 
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* All references are to the English edition. (Jonathan Cape, 1950.) 
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as a contemporary of Augustus; and it is no disrespect to Mr Burnham 
to say that no merely human hand could write a book as great as his title 
in the middle of the twentieth century, any more than The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire could have been written, even in outline, in the middle 
of the first. Mr Burnham obviously expected criticism when he wrote it. 
Presumably he wrote it to provoke criticism, provided it were constructive; 
to wake us, in fact, from our ‘dogmatic slumbers’. The Coming Defeat of 
Communism is not a book to review or even to accept, but to ponder and 
debate. Many months have passed since it was published without yet 
producing any fundamental criticisms of its theme, at least in this country. 
Yet that is not to say it is a monumental or definitive work: it is not. 
Being the first of its kind, Mr Burnham himself would hardly expect it to 
be the last. It is at most a rough outline, partially filled in. The following 
remarks are directed at the points where the outline seems a little too 
rough, or the filling too incomplete. But they cannot detract from the 
importance of Mr Burnham’s pioneering effort. 

It is a matter of opinion how far a book of this,kind depends for its 
validity on detailed accuracy in matters of fact, but this is not a test by 
which Mr Burnham invariably comes out well. That is to say, not only 
does he sometimes take as fact what is not so — a venial fault in anyone who 
undertakes to write contemporary history. What is more serious is that he 
is not always quite clear what he means by a fact. Sometimes he uses 
metaphorical or figurative expressions which, although not literally true, 
serve to convey significant truths relevant to his argument, by appealing 
to the receptive imagination rather than to rigorous logic. This is per- 
fectly permissible when he makes it clear what he is doing, and does not 
leave his readers to confuse such statements with more literal propositions. 
Unfortunately Mr Burnham does sometimes commit such confusions at 
decisive points in his argument. It may be judged how deeply these con- 
fusions go into the substance of his work from one example which shows 
both an error of fact and a confusion about what constitutes fact at the 
same time. This occurs in his important thesis that the third world war 
was already in progress at the time of writing (1949). 

Mr Burnham’s argument is taken over from his earlier book, The 
Struggle for the World. The opening chapter of his new book defines the 
existing situation in picturesque and striking terms from what he calls 
‘the catastrophic point of view’. This chapter is a good example of his 
metaphorical treatment of the nature of fact: it conveys the sense that the 
third world war had already begun in 1949 without actually saying so in 
so many words. The categorical statement of the alleged fact is made only 
in the second part of The Coming Defeat of Communism :* 


In The Struggle for the World I wrote that the Third World War had begun 
in April 1944, the date of the Communist-led mutiny in the Greek naval 
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forces stationed at Alexandria. .. . I want to make clear that, in intention 
at least, the statement was the most literal of prose. (p. 74.) 


The one qualification he makes in his new book is that ‘the exact date is 
not important’. But surely it is important within a margin of a few years — 
say, a couple of decades at the outside? Yet Mr Burnham also tells us 
(p. 84): 
From their very beginning in 1903, the Communists have regarded them- 
selves as at permanent war with the entire non-Communist world. 


In one or other of those contexts the word ‘war’ must be figurative and 
not literal. If the Communists have been at war with us since 1903, what 
is the meaning of talking of the ‘third world war’, and what were the 
first and the second? Mr Burnham only lays it down that (p. 79): 

It should by now be clear that the Second World War did not begin in 


August 1939, but some years before that, in the Rhine and Ethiopia and 
Spain and Austria and Manchuria and Czechoslovakia. 


August should of course be September, and Rhine should be Rhineland; 
but even then, how is the sentence to be interpreted? Taken literally, it 
means that the second world war began in 1936 and 1935 and 1938 and 
1931; and in two of those years it began twice. Dates and definitions are 
surely a bit more important than this loose treatment suggests. 

To see why they are more important, we have only to observe the 
influence of Mr Burnham’s style of thought on public opinion. He himself 
takes credit for this influence (p. 75): 

In spite of the objections made to my statement that the Third World War 

had begun, the phrase ‘cold war’ was coined and became rapidly accepted 

within a few months of the time of publication of The Struggle for the World 
(March 1947). 


He does not exaggerate his influence. Here, for instance, is an example of 
its work on a former Director of Naval Intelligence at the Admiralty, in 
a letter to The Times on February 2nd, 1951: 
Many will agree with James Burnham in his book The Struggle for the World 
that the third world war (the first cold war) really started in 1944, when 
ELAS reared its ugly head in Greece. 


Admiral J. H. Godfrey, the writer of that letter, accepts the thesis stated 
by Mr Burnham in 1947, even though Mr Burnham is now a little less 
certain of himself. But the fact is not so. It is almost as certain as can be 
that the Greek Communists (the leaders of ELAS) did not plan or 
launch the mutiny at Alexandria in April 1944, though they certainly 
exploited it as soon as others had been foolish enough to begin it. 
And it is quite certain that E L A § raised its head, in Admiral Godfrey’s 
phrase, well before 1944; it was founded in 1941, it was busily engaged on 
its career for power in 1942, and it had already precipitated a major civil 
war in Greece in 1943. When, then, did the third world war begin? And 
who began it? 
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The argument and the questions are not intended for purely destruc- 
tive criticism. The fact that an incident which the Communists almost 



















































> is certainly did not initiate should become accepted as the first blow struck 
s- in the third world war is an important illustration of their technique. It 
us illustrates the flexibility of their planning; its adaptability to unexpected 


situations; its patience in awaiting other people’s blunders, and its 
capacity to exploit instantly the ill-considered steps taken by anti- 
Communists on the road Communism has itself chosen and charted. Mr 
Burnham may well be right in identifying this as the first incident of the 


nd third world war; but the fact, if it is a fact, must be recognized as true in 
~ a figurative rather than a literal sense. On the whole, I am personally 
_ inclined not to accept it as a fact even in the figurative sense, because the 
Greek Communists themselves (to single out no others) had already struck 
blows just as determined and tendentious in the same direction during 
1943, the year preceding the Alexandria mutiny; and to those who lived 
close to Greek Communism in those years, the event singled out as 
d; decisive by Mr Burnham did not seem at the time to be in any way a new 
it departure, but merely an expected continuation of an established policy. 
nd But these are matters of opinion, and the trouble with figurative facts as 
re distinct from literal ones is that they are always open to such differences 
of opinion. 
he | There are other cases in Mr Burnham’s new book where ostensible 
elf statements of fact have to be rejected if they are taken in a literal sense. 
When he speaks on p. 167, for instance of ‘the liquidation de facto of the 
communist fifth column’, which he lays down as the first essential of ‘a 
deal with Russia’, he adds that 
what the deal must provide is not . . . a change of address, as in the fake 
dissolution of the Comintern in 1943. 
of If those words are intended as a literal statement of fact, they should mean 
in that the Comintern continued to exist as such after 1943, and they suggest 
that Mr Burnham knows the new address of its offices. It cannot be sup- 
posed that he is so naive as to confuse the Comintern with the Cominform ; 
and if he means what he says, then he is quite simply mistaken. To 
challenge him to state the new address would only be to make a cheap 
(but unanswerable) debating-point. Other such debating-points could be 


made, especially against Mr Burnham’s confident predictions of imme- 
diate events, which had in some cases already been falsified by the time 
his book was published in England. But this sort of thing has already been 
effectively done to some of Mr Burnham’s earlier books (for instance, by 
y George Orwell in one of his last essays *), and it is doubtful whether it 
is really relevant, let alone charitable. Mr. Burnham would certainly be 
wise, like other prophets before him (notably the Delphic oracle, the Old 
Testament prophets, and Mr H. G. Wells), to make his prophecies either 
so vague or so distant in time that he could hardly be caught out. But it 


Sr 


* Re-published posthumously in Shooting an Elephant, pp. 134-63. 
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is also fair to suggest that, like other twentieth-century prophets (notably 
Spengler), Mr Burnham may well be greater than his facts. In The 
Decline of the West Spengler amassed a wide variety of facts from every 
department of science and learning as the basis of his speculations; and 
probably there is no department in which a specialist could not challenge 
his accuracy; yet Spengler’s interpretation of the facts is not necessarily 
destroyed when the basis is removed, and the emergent conclusion of his 
thought is none the less impressive for being sometimes derived from 
false premises. The same may well be true of Mr Burnham. 

Like other prophets, Mr Burnham needs interpretation. It may even 
be that the important things he has to say could be rendered more 
important still by interpretation; for like other prophets he does not always 
pause to define his terms or clarify his premises. When he writes of the 
‘coming defeat of communism’, we have a right to know what he means 
by ‘coming’ and by ‘defeat’ and by ‘communism’. Each of the three can 
have more than one meaning; all the meanings are sanctioned by custom- 
ary usage; and ail of them seem to come to light in turn in Mr Burnham’s 
writing. That is permissible, because the combinations are not incompat- 
ible; but they are not interchangeable either. ‘Coming’, for instance, may 
refer to the next few years or to future generations; and it makes a big 
difference to policy which is meant. ‘Defeat’, in the context, may be a 
literal expression describing the conventional end of a war, or a meta- 
phorical expression describing the end of an ideological debate; and this 
ambiguity is made inescapable by the third ambiguity, which is, as Mr 
Michal Vyvyan pointed out in a recent article, * that ‘communism’ is a 
term commonly used both for the Marxist doctrine and for Soviet im- 
perialism. Does Mr Burnham then mean to discuss the imminent defeat 
of Soviet imperialism in war, or the more remote diminution of the per- 
suasive force of the Marxist doctrine, or some other combination of the 
alternative definitions? It is important because, although both the first 
two are desirable and both are no doubt possible, they do not require 
exactly the same means. 

Prima facie, the answer seems to be that Mr Burnham means both, but 
he does not clearly distinguish them. Quotations can be made from the 
body of his work to show that sometimes one and sometimes the other.of 
the two suggested alternatives is uppermost in his mind from time to 
time. The word ‘coming’ is given a note of immediacy by passages like 
this (p. 142): 

It is necessary to understand that the Communist empire is to-day vulner- 

able, more vulnerable by far than it is generally believed to be. It is neces- 

sary also to insist that to-morrow — three years or even two years from now 

— it may be much less vulnerable. . . . 

This may be true; but a much longer-term kind of planning seems to be 
required by some of the projects contained in the plan of action, such as 


* The Twentieth Century, February 1951, pp. 128-35. 
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that of setting up a University in exile for refugees from behind the Iron 
Curtain (p. 225). It is an admirable proposal, but it could hardly do 
much ‘three years or even two years from now’. The same duality of the 
time-scale persists throughout the book, as it was bound to do, given the 
similar duality of the other two terms in the title. For if Communism 
means Soviet imperialism, and defeat. means a decision by force or the 
threat of force, then plainly the problem is immediate and the solution 
to it must be immediate. But such a solution would have little relevance 
if Communism means the Marxist doctrine and its defeat means changing 
the beliefs of its devotees and establishing stronger and more attractive 
beliefs in the minds of the majority of mankind. To that problem there 
can be no short-term solution by action confined to the next two or three 
years. Yet Mr Burnham does evidently mean both these things too, and 
he means them both at once. 

Uppermost in his mind most of the time is certainly the conception of 
Communism as Soviet imperialism. It is implicit in such passages as the 
following (p. 20), derived directly from the well-known theory of Sir 
Halford Mackinder *: 

In 1949 the enemy power concentration is based upon a vast territory 

which includes the most favourable strategic position of the world, the 

heartland of Eurasia. This area, with its controlled marches, has a popula- 

tion of more than 400 million... . 


But equally Mr Burnham treats Communism, without any clear transi- 
tion, as an ideology to be eradicated from men’s minds: he describes it on 
p. 183 as ‘a totalitarian ideology which is full of internal contradictions 
and is, much of it, false in empirical fact’ —- a bold, peremptory and 
dangerous generalization with which to face the most persuasive set of 
ideas that Europe has known for centuries. He is right to take into account 
both the doctrine and its practical application, because the single name 
of Communism is given indiscriminately to both. But they are not the 
same; they are not to be disposed of in the same way; and the very fact 
that Soviet Marxists treat them as inseparable (in what they call the 
‘union of theory and practice’) should warn us to keep them carefully 
apart. Which, then, does Mr Burnham mean when he says that our 
objective ‘can only be the destruction of Soviet-based{communism’, or 
in another phrase, ‘breaking the political power of the Communists’ (p. 
145) ? Atom-bombs, for instance, might destroy Soviet imperialism; but 
it is doubtful whether they would have any adverse effect on the political 
power of Communists. 

Who then are the Communists in that context? There are many sorts 
of Communist and many ways of becoming one; and there is no necessary 
homogeneity even about Communists who have arrived at their beliefs by 
the same route. There is a great difference between Communists who have 


* A good account of the theory and its developments is given in Geopolitics, by 
Robert Strausz-Hupé (New York, 1942). 
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gained control of their country and Communists, however like-minded 
doctrinally, whose revolution has not yet come, if only because the former 
inevitably become to some extent conservatives as soon as their revolution 
is won. An example of Mr Burnham’s inattention to these distinctions is 
his contention that in Eastern Germany, which he calls ‘the least secure 
territory of the Communist empire’ (p. 239): 


through any of several possible combinations of action, resolutely pursued, 
it is not at all unlikely that the Communists would have to retreat from 
Eastern Germany. 


Is that a literal or a figurative statement? It all depends who are meant 
by ‘the Communists’. At first sight they appear to be the Red Army and 
its accompanying directors of Soviet imperialism; and their retreat seems 
to mean a bodily withdrawal as the result of some undefined action which 
must at least have entailed a show of strength. But such a withdrawal 
would not have left Eastern Germany depopulated of all believers in 
communism, nor would Eastern Germany have been thereby regained 
for the West. On the contrary, all the precedents suggest that such a 
bodily withdrawal of Soviet force is only the beginning of the trouble, not 
the end of it. So something more must be meant. Yet the words can hardly 
be taken literally to mean that every single Communist, German as well 
as Russian, would have left Eastern Germany. Do they then imply some 
psychological setback which would at the same time destroy the per- 
suasive force of Communism in Eastern German minds? Possibly: but 
that is something different from simply contriving the physical with- 
drawal of the Red Army. There are two operations involved here, not 
one; and even if simultaneous, they are still distinct. For if there is one 
thing certain about true believers in the Marxist doctrine (of whom there 
are at least a few everywhere, even in Eastern Germany), it is that 
physical defeat does not change their beliefs. Witness Greece: the most 
unpropitious soil in Europe for Marxist doctrine, where the Communists 
are already ‘rearing their ugly heads’ again in 1951 after a devastating 
defeat in open war in 1949. 

These essential ambiguities are endemic all through Mr Burnham’s 
book. But this is by no means a fatal criticism of it. Most of what he says 
is in some sense true, and most of it is impressive, and nowhere has it been 
gathered together more effectively before. All it needs is sorting out. Its 
weakness lies in failing to distinguish separate concepts which have been 
confused under seemingly simple names, which is true not only of Com- 
munism but in a rather different way of the term ‘cold war’ itself. Mr 
Burnham believes that the Russians have invented a new kind of warfare, 
and that we must adapt ourselves to it. Certainly we must adapt ourselves, 
and in just the ways he says, and in others besides. But it is not true that 
the Russians have invented a new type of warfare; they have only com- 
bined and applied simultaneously two old types of warfare, at both of 
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which the British have always been very competent. The so-called ‘cold 
war’ has been well defined (by a Study Group of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs) as ‘the policy of making mischief by all methods 
short of war — that is to say, short of war involving the Soviet Union in 
open hostilities’ *. The last qualification, which is essential, means that 
the USSR is the only power for which the cold war is purely cold, by 
definition ; for anybody else, as we know to our cost, it may well be hot at 
the same time. In other words, the terminology covers two types of hos- 
tilities: the cold war, which is undeclared and conducted without shoot- 
ing, and the hot or open war. Neither of them is new, and anthropologists 
might well be hard put to say even which is the older. We spent the greater 
part of the nineteenth century in a state of cold war with Russia, as 
anyone can see who reads Hansard on the one side or the Slavophil 
writers on the other. We also had one considerable hot war with Russia; 
but we never had both at once, and we conducted neither by proxy. The 
discovery of the Soviet rulers to-day is simply that by using proxies, you 
can have both at once; and unfortunately the nobly-conceived ideal 
embodied in the United Nations organization has probably done more 
than anything else to enable them to perfect the technique. The case of 
Korea, coming unluckily after Mr Burnham’s book was in the press, 
made its working clear. At the turn of the half-century, no one could call 
the war in the Far East cold nor the war in the rest of the world hot; yet 
both were going on, both served the same end, and both drew inspiration 
(though by no means certainly direction) from the same source. 

Once this distinction is recognized, the confused elements in Mr 
Burnham’s thesis fall easily apart and neatly into place. His diagnosis, 
that traditional diplomacy has come to an end (p. 41) and that the divid- 
ing line between peace and war has vanished (p. 82), is correct not 
because a new kind of international relationship has been invented, but 
because (thanks to the misuse of new mechanisms like the United Nations) 
it is now possible to conduct simultaneously a hot or open war in one 
theatre and a cold or undeclared war (entailing formal peace and diplo- 
matic relations) against the same enemy in another. Mr Burnham’s 
remedy is also right, provided that it is seen as two operations, not con- 
fused as one: it is, in fact, simply to use the same methods back. The short- 
term objective is to make it too dangerous for the Soviet Union to risk the 
cold war turning hot in any new theatre, while cleaning up the theatres 
where it is already hot. The long-term objective is to liberate the enslaved, 
both in body and in mind, including ultimately the Russians themselves. 

Given these fresh definitions, the second half of Mr Burnham’s book 
yields some notable contributions to both purposes. The one suggestion 
that might be offered is that some of his suggestions are not pushed far 
enough, perhaps because he did not sufficiently distinguish the objectives. 
Particularly so far as his argument is concerned with what should pro- 


* Defence in the Cold War, p. 12. 
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perly count as hot warfare rather than cold (including the use of guerillas 
and resistance movements), his arguments point in directions which he 
does not follow to their conclusions. He adopts, for instance, Mackinder’s 
famous phrase about the ‘heartland of Eurasia’ (or Euro-Asia, as Mac- 
kinder preferred), without drawing the full implications which the phrase 
contains, both about the possibilities of Soviet policy and the possibilities 
of opposing it. Mackinder was certainly studied carefully by Hitler’s 
experts, and may well be by Stalin’s; and if the conclusions of ‘geo- 
politics’ contributed to Hitler’s policy in 1941, they may equally well play 
the same réle a decade later. It is therefore worth noting that on Mac- 
kinder’s map of the Heartland,* the occupation of which is held to be 
essential to world-power, there is only one area shown within it that is not 
at present held by the Soviet Union: it is the area comprising the greater 
part of Iran and Afghanistan. If geopolitics means as much to Stalin as it 
undoubtedly did to Hitler, that lacuna in the control of the pivotal area 
known as the Heartland may well point to an early development of Soviet 
strategy; especially as Iran has additionally acquired a new importance 
since Mackinder’s day by reason of its oil-fields. 

But the development of Mackinder’s theories points the way to Anglo- 
American policy as well as to Russian. Two examples will suffice for the 
present. Firstly, when Mackinder first expounded (in 1904) the theory of 
the Heartland as the pivotal area for controlling the world, the aeroplane 
was barely invented (though the invention was instantly put forward by 
Mr L. S. Amery as a factor tending to weaken the theory from the first). 
It can now be seen that the air is the one element from which the Heart- 
land is really vulnerable: unassailable by sea because of its position, and 
by land because of its numerical superiority, the Soviet Union is neverthe- 
less wide open to air attack, especially by what is now the shortest route 
from America — across the Arctic. That the Arctic is no longer an in- 
superable obstacle, either by virtue of distance or of climate, has long been 
recognized by the Russians and has lately been forcibly argued by well- 
qualified Americans.f If open war is to be averted by a demonstration of 
western strength and Soviet vulnerability, this may well be a good 
theatre in which to demonstrate it. 

The second example, which also follows from a development of ideas 
suggested by the study of Mackinder, is on a much smaller scale, which 
would enable it to assume the character of a pilot experiment. The starting 
point is the following sentence which he wrote of Tsarist Russia in 1904: 







































Wisely recognizing the fundamental limits of her power, her rulers have 
parted with Alaska; for it is as much a law of policy for Russia to own 
nothing over-seas as for Britain to be supreme on the ocean. 














* Reproduced on p. 54 of Geopolitics, by Robert Strausz-Hupé, and in a modern- 
ized version in the end-papers. 
t ¢.g.: Earl Parker Hanson, New Worlds Emerging (Gollancz, 1950). 
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This passage explains Russia’s willingness to sell Alaska to the US A (in 
1867) as springing from a land-power’s reluctance to retain possessions 
overseas. It is consistent with this explanation that thé expansion of the 
Soviet Empire has so far taken place entirely overland. Though it is the 
largest colonial power in the world, the Soviet Union has not yet deliber- 
ately acquired a colony that cannot be reached overland from Moscow. 
But circumstances have accidentally given the USSR such a colony: 
the desertion of Tito has left Albania inaccessible overland. One inference 
from this fact, on Mackinder’s premises, might be that the Soviet Union 
will make special efforts to restore the situation by recovering Yugo- 
slavia; but another might be that the Soviet Union would be as ready to 
let Albania go to-day as Alaska in the nineteenth century. Certainly such 
a conclusion would fit Mr Burnham’s thesis (though he does not explicitly 
draw it), for few countries in Europe offer better opportunities for the 
application of some of the techniques he advocates in the last chapter of 
his Plan. 

The examples in the last two paragraphs show how fine is the dividing 
line between containment and counter-attack. Counter-attack makes 
explicit what containment merely implies, namely the possession of 
superior strength. Although, therefore, Mr Burnham is right in saying 
that containment is not enough, he is wrong in discarding it as ‘empty 
and impossible’, It is the first objective, but only the first; the second, or 
long-term, objective is the liberation in body and mind of the enslaved 
peoples, and it can only be based on the success of the first. Because of a 
confusion of terms (and particularly a dual application of the term 
‘Communism’), Mr Burnham seeks to telescope the two objectives into 
one and to apply all his arguments to the one. Nevertheless his arguments 
can be separated into contributions to both objectives, and in both cases 
they are valuable. In talking of resistance and guerilla warfare he is 
talking of an ancillary to hot or open warfare. In talking of propaganda, 
ideology and subversion, he is talking of methods of cold or disguised 
warfare. What he is really urging us to do is to carry on both at once, 
just as the Russians do. But what needs to be more clearly pointed out is 
that the Russians do not apply all of them at once, or in the same places 
or the same conditions; nor do they use the same agents and instruments 
for all of them. Indeed, these various types of warfare are sometimes so 
incompatible that they must be kept rigidly apart except at the highest 
level of policy-making. With these qualifications, many of Mr Burnham’s 
proposals are highly to be recommended as contributions to the second 
objective, provided that they are not construed as contributions to the 
first. 

The most comprehensive term, which covers all Mr Burnham’s con- 
tributions to the second objective, is political warfare. Some skill was 
acquired by us in political warfare during the second world war, though 
it was then harnessed at all points to a hot war. The term includes both 
economic warfare, which is a subject best left to experts and hardly 
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touched upon by Mr Burnham, and what is generally called propaganda 
— an excellent word for the purpose when it is understood as it was first 
used in the Roman Catholic Congregatio de Propaganda Fide. The functions 
of propaganda in this sense can be seen under two broad aspects: one is 
to strengthen and justify one’s own beliefs; the other is to weaken and 
convert the beliefs that hold together one’s enemies. All Mr Burnham’s 
proposals fit into one or other of those definitions; and since no list could 
be exhaustive, it is no criticism of his thinking to suggest that in one or 
two cases he is mistaken and in others he does not go far enough. He is 
mistaken, surely, in thinking that the western camp would be strengthened 
by restoring its faith in ultra-nationalist leaders like Chiang Kai Shek, 
just because they are anti-Communist: Chiang Kai Shek did far more than 
Stalin to convert China to Communism. Mr Burnham is certainly right, 
however, in holding that ‘we have no reason to feel inferior about the 
potential of our propaganda, or its ability to move men to action’ (p. 185). 
There are obvious ways to take advantage of it: the radio is one, and the 
conference-table is another. As Mr Burnham points out, the Communists 
use conferences as battle-grounds, and so should we; and what he might 
further add is that they are battle-grounds on which we should have a 
great numerical superiority of trained contestants, if we chose to fight a 
war of attrition. But these are only questions of technique. What should be 
the content and purpose of our propaganda? There is much to be added 
to Mr Burnham’s hortatory generalizations. 

There is first the hideous corruption of the Communist way of life to be 
exposed: not merely slave-labour and religious persecution and the 
degradation of art and science and the press, but the more flagrant 
abuses which are departures not only from our own morality but from 
that preached by their practitioners themselves. There is the sexual 
immorality which was first condoned and then denounced by Lenin, and 
which is attested to this day wherever evidence can be found — in Russia 
by Gide, in Britain by Douglas Hyde, in Greece by Voigt, and many 
others. There is the petty fraud, the peculation and embezzlement which 
are the common practice of every Communist Party in the free world, at 
the expense of each other as well as of society: so that Communists form 
an exception even to the rule that there is honour among thieves. There 
is the same corruption grown to a massive scale wherever Communism 
comes to power: those who are so impressed by what the Communists 
have achieved in China should remember that every Communist revolu- 
tion starts with the same high standards; and if Communist precedents are 
anything to go by, the new standards will be irredeemably corrupted 
within a decade. There is, too, the cynical system of privileged exploita- 
tion and inequality unexampled in any country in the world — so corrupt 
that even Tito, while still claiming to be a Communist, has felt obliged to 
denounce it in the Soviet Union and to legislate against it in Yugoslavia. 
Surely the most powerful propaganda-point ever offered to an antagonist 
is the slogan of Communism, ‘from each according to his ability, to each 
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according to his need’? If that is the ideal, then no country in Europe is 
nearer to it than Great Britain, and none further from it than the USS R. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out here that in everything that makes 
Communism theoretically worth-while, Great Britain is nearer to the 
ideal than Russia. What commissar ever practised ‘self-criticism’ as ruth- 
lessly as it is practised in our political system? Or what Marxist ever 
applied it to his doctrine as humbly as Anglican bishops apply it to 
Christianity ? If we studied our antagonist’s belief as critically as we study 
our own, we should soon shed that inferiority complex which takes the 
form of calling Communism a religion and our struggle with it a religious 
war. The Russians are a deeply religious people, and there is evidence of 
the power of their religion as an antibody against Communism. We 
weaken that resistance if we accept as a religion a set of beliefs which is by 
definition wholly atheist and basically materialist; if that can be a reli- 
gion, then we need a new name for all the beliefs that have been called 
religions hitherto. This is not to say that Marxism is a trivial or un- 
important philosophy; it is a powerful one, and immensely attractive, 
and what is good in it has long become accepted into English thought. 
But that is no reason for endowing it with qualities which it lacks. To 
destroy its appeal, we must study it and convince ourselves first of the 
superiority of our own beliefs. It is no use attacking it with the petty 
propaganda of childish anecdotes. It is no use attacking it in any terms 
but its own. As Professor Whitehead wrote in another context *: 


When a new working hypothesis is proposed, it must be criticised from its 
own point of view. For example, it is futile to object to the Newtonian 
dynamics that, on the Aristotelian system, the loose things on the earth’s 
surface must be left behind by the earth’s motion. Philosophy has been 
afflicted by the dogmatic fallacy, which is the belief that the principles of 
its working hypotheses are clear, obvious, and irreformable. 


In the same way it is futile to object to Marxism that its economic premises 
are inconsistent with Adam Smith, or its ethics with Locke. When a Marx- 
ist says, ‘I believe in the union of theory and practice,’ it is futile to retort, 
‘No, I don’t.’ Marxist arguments can only be refuted from within by those 
who have mastered them. That is why the ideological counter-attack is so 
often led to-day by ex-Communists or “Trotskyite deviationists’. But we 
cannot afford to let it remain exclusively so. Even those of us who find 
Communism most antipathetic should study it, first to learn our own 
strength and then to work upon the enemy’s weakness. But because 
Communism is a name for more than one thing, such study must be wide 
and complex: it must cover both the rulers and the ruled, the totalitarian 
mind and the slave, and it must detect what has given Marxist doctrine 
power over the former, and what has given the former mentality power 
over the latter; and these questions must be separately answered in 


* A. N. Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (Pelican Books), p. 258. 
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Russia and China, in the satellites and in the still free world. Only so will 
the weaknesses of the Soviet system be uncovered; but their existence is 
already certain. 

A good example of a weakness that is still too little exploited for want of 
exact study can be found in the slight but growing literature of those who 
have chosen ‘freedom’, in the sense established by M. Kravchenko. It is 
already clear that this is a choice of almost unimaginable difficulty to a 
Russian, because freedom in the western sense is totally unfamiliar to 
him; and yet it is equally clear from the same class of literature that the 
detestation of the Soviet regime, not only in the satellite countries but in 
Russia itself, is widespread and practically undisguised. Why then cannot 
something miore be done to make the choice of freedom more agreeable to 
the victims of slavery in Russia? A classic case is that of Mme Kasenkina, 
whose famous leap from the upper window of the Soviet Consulate in New 
York was not her first but her second escape; after the first, she had 
returned voluntarily from the protection of the USA to her Soviet 
masters, apparently because she found freedom intolerable. There are 
other comparable instances, which illustrate to-day the same feeling that 
Dostoievsky described so vividly in the last century, that the Russian who 
separates himself from the mass of his own kind is a lost soul. This example 
shows both the strength and the difficulty of the western position. We have 
already made some progress towards demonstrating that the western way 
of life is preferable to the Communist, thanks largely to the enlightened 
self-interest of the U S A. It may be harder, even with that stage achieved, 
to persuade the mass of victims of the Communist way to prefer the free 
way: there is a depressing tendency still alive in the world, especially 
behind the Iron Curtain, voluntarily to ‘choose slavery’. It is problems 
like these that must be more intensively and expertly studied in order to 
make the propaganda of political warfare something more than super- 
ficial abuse. 

These and many other reflections are prompted by the study of The 
Coming Defeat of Communism, far though perhaps Mr Burnham would find 
some of them to lie from his main theme. But it is the characteristic of 
pioneering works that they provoke varied interpretations and lead to 
varied developments of thought. The only remaining thing that may 
surprise English readers is that this particular piece of pioneering should 
have been undertaken by an American. From the English point of view, 


the Americans have been in recent history not a people who start fights, | 


but a people who have to be dragged into them, almost too late. What 
Englishmen forget is that the two world wars into which Americans have 
come late in the past were both wars against Germany, a European 
enemy. The US A has a substantial German minority and great respect 
for German abilities. Russians have played little part in American 
history; Russians do not emigrate readily to America, and those who do 
usually hanker to return home. Dostoievsky shows this hankering in two 
characters in The Possessed, who emigrated to America and found life there 
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intolerable: U S immigration statistics confirm his picture. It may be that 
fundamentally Russians and Americans are too alike to accept each 
other’s rival solutions to the problem of human and social relations. Both 
peoples are historically pioneers, frontiersmen, restless and anarchic 
individualists; but they have chosen diametrically opposite ways of har- 
monizing their instincts to the life of a community — the Americans by 
allowing them to cancel out in free play, the Russians by enslaving them- 
selves to mass tyranny. These speculations carry the argument unwar- 
rantably further away still from Mr Burnham’s book, but they suggest 


= | at least one heartening conclusion. It is that insofar as the prospect of 
anno 


destroying Soviet tyranny rests in understanding the minds of its principal 
masters and victims to-day the Americans are the most naturally qualified 


| people to achieve it. 


MARX ON THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 
Bertram D. Wolfe 


In the Soviet Union there are four avowedly Synoptic Gospels: the words 
of the Master Marx, and the commentaries of the Three Apostles, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin. By virtue of a Quarternian Mystery, the four are one 
and besides them there is none. All cumulative experience, all recorded 
history, all the scientific investigations of a half century, or a cycle of 
centuries, in Genetics or Philology or Music, can be whisked away in the 
thunderclap from a single quotation from any one of the four, or buried 
under a hail of quotations from all four at once. 

Where all utterances large and small, profound or casual, serious or 
jesting, ill-tempered, sanguine or dyspeptic, are alike erected into a 
sacred canon, quotations can be found to fit any need, annihilate any 
questioner, and, the day after tomorrow, prove the reverse of what was 
proved today. This quotational shock treatment and chain reaction, 
once started, can no longer be stopped. One quotation calls for another, 
until the Scripture is gradually reduced to a rubble of fragmentary texts 
bearing little or no relation to the original structure of thought. There is 
a curious hide-and-seek censorship in which one utterance is roared into 
the public’s unresisting ear while another utterance is carefully concealed 
as if it did not exist. 

In recent years, the years of the late Stalinist dispensation, there is a 
whole body of Marx’s writings which is buried many feet below the level 
of the embalmed body of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. This body of the sacred 
text is literally never unwrapped or exhibited for public contemplation or 
veneration. For all practical purposes it has been expurgated and its 
author posthumously purged, for it deals with Russian aggressive expan- 
sion over Europe and Asia, with Russian ‘Asiatic backwardness and bar- 
13 
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barism’, with the aggressive imperialist nature of Panslavism, with the 
threat to democracy and socialism that comes from the spread of Russian 
absolutist state institutions and Russian imperial power. Instead of citing 
them, explaining them, or explaining them away, the Fourth, and by his 
own admission, the greatest of the Four Apostles, has preferred to bury 
them twelve feet or more under the earth. 

As a historian of the Russian Revolution, I have increasingly been 
forced to adopt the ‘archeological’ method to excavate the true outlines 
of an event or an idea from under the debris of quotations, falsifications 
and apologetics. Knowing that Lenin was in the habit of ‘consulting with 
Marx’, as Krupskaya has reported, wherever a new situation required him 
to do some new thinking or dig up some new quotations, I thought it 
might be useful to follow the Leninist method in order to see what Marx 
might have to say that would seem apposite to the problems of Turkey 
and Russia, Iran, the Dardanelles, the Truman Plan. I had barely 
scratched the surface of Marx’s letters to Engels and Marx’s and Engels’s 
jointly written articles (signed by Marx alone) for the New York Tribune, 
when I found that there were whole arcana of Marxian utterances on 
these subjects — on each and every one of them, from the Dardanelles to 
the Truman Plan. 


Marx on the Dardanelles 
The Dardanelles [wrote Marx in the New York Tribune of April 12, 1853] 
are from the nature of their locality even more important than Gibraltar... 
The narrowness of the strait is such that a few properly erected and well- 
armed fortifications, such as Russia once in possession would not tarry to 
erect, might defy the combined fleets of the world.... In that case the 
Black Sea would be more properly a Russian lake than even the Lake of 
Ladoga, situated in its very heart. The resistance of the Caucasians would 
be starved out at once; Trebizond would be a Russian port; the Danube a 
Russian river. . .. When Constantinople is taken the Turkish empire is cut 
in two... Macedonia, Thessaly, Albania, outflanked and cut off from the 
main body, will not put the conquerer to the trouble of subduing them; 
they will have nothing left but to beg for mercy and for an army to main- 
tain internal order. 

But, having come thus far on the way to universal empire, is it probable 
that this gigantic and swollen power will pause in its career? ... With 
Constantinople she stands on the threshold of the Mediterranean; with 
Durazzo and the Albanian Coast she is in the very centre of the Adriatic. . . 
Flanking the Austrian dominions on the north, east and south, Russia will 
count the Habsburgs [i.e. Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, etc.- BDW] 
as her vassals.... The broken and undulating Western frontier of the 
Empire, ill-defined in respect to natural boundaries, would call for recti- 
fication; and it would appear that the natural frontier of Russia runs from 
Dantzig, or perhaps Stettin, to Trieste. As sure as conquest follows con- 
quest and annexation annexation, so sure would the conquest by Russia 
be only the prelude for the annexation of Hungary, Prussia, Galicia, and 
for the ultimate realization of the Slavonic Empire which certain fanatical 
Panslavistic philosophers have dreamed of . . . 
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But let Russia get possession of Turkey and her strength is increased 
nearly half, and she becomes superior to all the rest of Europe put together. 
Such an event would be an unspeakable calamity to the revolutionary 
cause. The maintainance of Turkish independence, or, in the case of the 
possible dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, the arrest of the Russian 
scheme of annexation, is a matter of the highest moment. In this instance, 
the interest of the revolutionary democracy and of England go hand in 
hand. Neither can permit the Tsar to make Constantinople one of his 
capitals, and we shall find that, driven to the wall, the one will resist him as 
determinedly as the other. 


So, too, I found in Marx’s correspondence to the New York Tribune 
warnings about ‘hundreds of Russian agents perambulating Turkey and 
the Balkans’; about the use Russia was making of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church and clergy; the imperialist use she was making of Panslavist 
ideology ‘to unite all branches of the great Slav race under one sceptre 
and to make them the ruling race of Europe’; her use of ‘insurrections 
more or less directly urged on by Russian gold and Russian influence’; 
Russia’s ability to work out a ‘well-defined Eastern policy’ while the 
Western powers ‘grope in the dark’ because Russia herself is semi-Asiatic 
‘in her condition, manners, traditions and institutions’. And Marx has 
discovered, no less, the germs of the new rule for the Balkans which makes 
loyalty to Russia the test of loyalty and treason to Russia the test of 
treason. Of Prince Menshikov, the Molotov or Vyshinsky of his day, 
Marx writes in the Tribune of June gth, 1853: 


What Prince Menshikov now demands is. . . that the Patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, as well as the Metro- 
politan Archbishops [throughout the Balkans - BDW] shall be immovable, 
unless proved guilty of high treason — against the Russians! — and then only 
upon the consent of the Tsar... 


We did not start this game of quotations, but since more than one can 
play at it, it would not be hard for Tito either to find a veritable atom 
bomb of quotations in these pages to blast Stalinism by quotation shock 
treatment out of the tabernacle where the sacred writings are kept. 
Almost one hundred years ago, it would seem from his news letters, 
Marx had discovered what is in its present phase known as ‘the cold war’, 
namely that glacial expansion of the Russian gtate over Europe and Asia 
by a combination of penetration, invasion, puppetry, insurrection, and 
the activity of its agents in every land. Marx felt that if this autocratic 
regime continued to spread, democracy, socialism, and Western civiliza- 
tion were alike doomed. But he did not have too high an opinion of West- 
ern diplomacy and Western resistance. In the bourgeois camp of free- 
trade England he found appeasers. He was unsparing in his irony con- 
cerning the ease with which particularly Englishmen and English news- 















papers were taken in by mere professions of peace by a dictator bent upon 
seizing as cheaply as possible the fruits of war. 
In all essential points [he wrote in the Tribune of April 19th, 1853] Russia 
has steadily, one after another, gained her ends thanks to the ignorance, 
dullness, and consequent inconsistency and cowardice of the Western 
Governments. 
No pacifist, Marx looked with disdain upon the peace-at-any-price 
camp in the West: 
One thing must be evident at least [he wrote], that it is the stockjobbers and 
the peace-mongering bourgeoisie, represented in the British government 
by the oligarchy, who surrender Europe to Russia, and that in order to 
resist the encroachments of the Tsar we must above all overthrow the 
inglorious Empire of those mean, cringing and infamous adorers of the 
golden calf. 


What scorn Marx directed towards the fatuous optimism of the London f 


Times concerning the peaceful intentions of the Autocrat: 


The Tsar has declared for peace [ The Times is happy to state . . .]. The Tsar 
has expressed ‘pacific’ sentiments by his own lips . . . He will allow the other 
powers to occupy themselves with conferences provided they allow him 
meanwhile to occupy the principalities ... (Tribune, October 4th, 1853). 
How does it happen [he had written four months earlier] that the poor 
Times believed in the ‘good faith’ of Russia towards Turkey and her ‘anti- 
pathy’ against all aggrandizement? Peter proposed to raise himself on the 
ruins of Turkey. Catherine proposed dismemberment . . . Nicholas, more 
moderate, only demands the exclusive protectorate of Turkey. [Now extended 
to the exclusive protectorate of all the ‘People’s Democracies’ - B D W]. 
Mankind will not forget that Russia was the protector of Poland, the pro- 
tector of the Crimea, the protector of Courland [The Baltic Provinces — 
B DW, the protector of Georgia, Mengrelia, the Circassian and Caucasian 
tribes. And now Russia the protector of Turkey! 


As to Russia’s lip service to anti-imperialism and its declared ‘anti- 
pathy to aggrandizement,’ Marx offered in the same article: 


the following facts from a mass of the acquisitions of Russia since Peter the 
Great. The Russian frontier has advanced: 


Toward Berlin, Dresden and Vienna about . 700 miles 
Toward Constantinople. ‘ : ; ‘ 500 miles 
Toward Stockholm : ; : s b 630 miles 
Toward Teheran . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 1,000 miles 


Of course, poor Marx is out of date, and the reader will have to add 
the additional mileages in each of the above directions and the mileage 
toward Hong Kong and India that stretches across two continents. 

And, of course, ‘conditions have changed’ since Marx’s day. One 
would have to note that Russia has since had a revolution which made its 
effete empire into a new, dynamic and energetic state machine; that the 
revolution grew into a counter revolution, and that the state which was to 
wither away became the total state. One would have to note that the 
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third of the Four Apostles, Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, seized power under the 
sign of anti-imperialism, renouncing Russia’s claims to Poland and the 
Baltic Nations, to the Balkans and the Dardanelles, to Northern Persia, 
Manchuria and the lands traversed by the Chinese Eastern Railroad. 


The Provisional Government [Lenin wrote indignantly in July 1917] has 
not ever published the secret treaties of a frankly predatory character, 
concerning the partitioning of Persia, the robbing of China, of Turkey, the 
annexation of East Prussia, etc... .It has confirmed these treaties con- 
cluded by Tsarism, which for several centuries has robbed and oppressed 
more peoples than all other tyrants and despots together . . . disgracing 
and demoralizing the Great-Russian people by transforming them into an 
executioner of other peoples. 


Yes, times have changed, and are changing still even as I write. The 
now not-so-provisional government of the Fourth and Greatest Apostle is 
bent once more on the ‘partitioning of Persia, the robbing of China, of 
Turkey, the annexation of East Prussia, etc.’, and ‘is disgracing once more 
the Great-Russian people and demoralizing them by transforming them 
into an executioner of other peoples.’ Times have changed so much since 
Lenin wrote his ‘Imperialism, the Final Stage of Capitalism,’ that it 
would not be amiss for a Fifth Disciple to arise to write a new work to be 
entitled: ‘Imperialism, the Final Stage of Communism.’ 

All I have sought here is to rescue from undeserved purge and oblivion 
some of the earnest words of the First of the Apostles and the Founder of 
the Faith. A quotation from Marx, in Russia, is supposed to be enough to 
settle anything, to make or break a theory, a proposal or a man. Am I 
stretching things when I suggest that the author of this now sacred text 
loved freedom and hated tyranny; believed deeply in democracy, political, 
economic and social; feared and opposed bureaucracy and slavery and 
personal, arbitrary rule; cherished all that was best in Western civiliza- 
tion and wished to build upon and enlarge it, not undermine and destroy 
it; feared the glacial spread of the even then too brutal, too dynamic and 
too total Russian Empire and insisted that it could and must be con- 
tained or both democracy and socialism would be lost. 


If at the outset [Marx wrote in the Tribune of December goth, 1853] they 
(the Western Governments) had used a manly style of language, adequate 
to the position they hold, and the pretensions they set up before the world, 
if they had proved that bluster and swagger could not impose on them, 
the Autocrat would not only have refrained from attempting it, but would 
have entertained for them a very different feeling from the contempt which 
must now animate his bosom. At that time, to show that they seriously meant 
to preserve Turkey intact, and were ready to back up their intention with 
fleets and armies, was the sure means of maintaining peace. 


Could it be that Harry Truman was reading the unexpurgated Marx 
when he penned the Truman Doctrine? 
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Or that Karl Marx was anticipating the Marshall Plan or the Truman 


Doctrine when he wrote: 


It is cheering to see the American intervention in Europe beginning just 
with the Eastern question. Besides the commercial and military import- 
ance resulting from the situation of Constantinople, there are other impor- 
tant considerations making its possession the hotly controverted and 
permanent subject of dispute between the East and the West — and 
America is the youngest and most vigorous representative of the West. 
(Tribune, August 12th, 1853). 


Whatever we make of these quotations, this much at least is clear, that 
Marx does not belong to the ‘peace camp’ of the aggressively expanding 
total state, nor to the concentration camp system that accompanies its 
expansion. His voice is stifled and his writings purged and perverted in 
the land thai professes to worship him. When such words can be freely 
printed in Russia again, then mankind will know that Russia is then 
more free. In the meanwhile, a closing prophecy from Marx, the chief of 
the Apostles: 


With a worthier and more equal social status, with the abolition of caste 
and privilege, with free political institutions, unfettered industry, and 
emancipated thought, the people of the West will rise again to power and 
unity of purpose, while the Russian Colossus itself will be shattered by the 
progress of the masses and the explosive force of ideas. There is no reason 
to fear the conquest of Europe by the Cossacks. The very divisions and 
apparent weaknesses which would seem to render such an event easy, are the 
sure pledge of its impossibility. 


GRAHAM GREENE:II. THE LATER NOVELS 
Derek Traversi 


With the publication of Brighton Rock in 1936 the problems behind all 
Graham Greene’s writings are, for an attentive reader, sufficiently 
defined. The main concern of his later novels is the attempt to resolve 
these problems, themselves the product of barely definable personal 
tensions, through their relation to objective religious beliefs. The intro- 
duction of these beliefs, however, though presented as a solution to the 
author’s difficulties, raises in turn a further problem of its own: the prob- 
lem of the relationship in a work of art between subjective experience and 
objective belief. This relationship is necessarily double in its nature and 
implications. Whilst it is true that the possession of such belief offers the 
artist a possible means of transcending the closed circle of his own sub- 
jective impressions, it is equally true that it is only through these impres- 
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sions that the beliefs themselves acquire solidity and become, artistically 
speaking, something more than mere abstractions. To establish continuity 
between the concrete, realized impression and the formal unity towards 
which all creative activity tends is one possible consequence of accepting 
religious beliefs; but when the impressions themselves are, as in the case 
of Graham Greene, of a kind that defies clear-cut definition, the presence 
of such beliefs is apt merely to add a further and even more unmanageable 
clash of motives to the conflict which already existed. It is such a clash, 
rather than the resolution sought through the emphasizing of religious 
motives, that emerges from Greene’s later work. 

In the novel which followed Brighton Rock, The Power and the Glory (1940) 
the author shifted his attention from contemporary Europe to a more 
exotic setting and from direct concern with the roots in past experiences 
of his own frustration to what appears to be, and to some extent is, an objec- 
tive presentation of tragedy. Whatever else the novel may eventually 
turn out to be, it is in the first place a vivid and acute piece of reporting. 
To read the opening description of a remote Mexican town is to grasp a 
good deal of Greene’s quality, and limitation, as a writer: 


The squad of police made their way back to the station: they walked 
raggedly with rifles slung anyhow: ends of cotton where buttons should 
have been: a puttee slipping down over the ‘ankle: small men with secret 
black Indian eyes. The little plaza on the hill-top was lighted with globes 
strung together in threes and joined by trailing overhead wires. The 
Treasury, the Presidencia, a dentist’s, the prison — a low, white colonnaded 
building which dated back three hundred years, and then the steep street 
down — the back wall of a ruined church: whichever way you went you came 
ultimately to water and to river. Pink classical fagades peeled off and 
showed the mud beneath, and the mud slowly reverted to mud. Round the 
plaza the evening parade went on: women in one direction, men in the 
other: young men in red shirts milled boisterously round the gaseosa stalls. 





This is vivid and direct reporting of the isolated details which go to build 
up an unfamiliar scene: no more and no less. To read this description is to 
become aware, one by one, of the separate details which build up gradu- 
ally into a particular picture, much as they might be caught consecutively 
by the shifting camera of a practised film-producer. The scene lives, 
indeed, in its details, but is barely more than the sum of these details; the 
conception of a pervading, unifying vision is foreign to a concentration 
upon detail that is essentially and of set purpose fragmentary. The 
paragraph, and the sentences which compose it, drop off after the normal 
opening into disconnected impressions of detail (‘ends of cotton...a 
puttee slipping down over the ankle: small men with black secret Indian 
eyes’) which are only unified, paradoxically, by the prevailing impression 
of disunity which gives the whole description its distinctive tone. The 
change of setting and the evocation of exotic impressions cannot disguise 
the fact that we are still, artistically and spiritually speaking, in the tired, 
meaningless world of Brighton Rock and England Made Me. 
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A comparison of this description with that, which to some extent it re- 
calls, of the setting of E. M. Forster’s Passage to India reveals differences 
that amount to the rift between two distinct moments in the history of a 
civilization — or rather, perhaps, between one of the last coherent expres- 
sions of a civilization and the break-up into the insignificant, and the 
fragmentary that follows the recognition of its ruin. Forster’s account of 
Chandrapore is not, in itself, less pessimistically conceived than Greene’s 
picture of a typically Mexican port: 

The very wood seems made of mud, the inhabitants of mud moving. So 

abased, so monotonous is everything that meets the eye, that when the 

Ganges comes down it might be expected to wash the excrescence back 

into the soil. Houses do fall, people are drowned and left rotting, but the 

general outline of the town persists, swelling here, shrinking there, like 
some low but indestructible form of life. 


The pessimism which emerges from this passage is, however, essentially 
different in kind from that of Greene. The difference is apparent in the 
superior organization of the sentences, in the degree of force given to such 
key-words as ‘abased’, ‘monotonous’, ‘excrescence’, ‘rotting’, and in the 
unity of conception which unites inanimate ‘mud’ to the evocation of a 
reality barely human in terms of ‘mud moving’. Forster’s pessimism, in 
short is founded, unlike Greene’s, upon the survival of a genuine concep- 
tion of social values. It is the product of a mind that feels itself out of place, 
perturbed spiritually and intellectually by the very exotic quality of the 
life under observation; but it also reflects an effort, far more sustained 
than any observable in Greene, to see the human in relation to the 
inanimate reality and to integrate both into an intelligible picture with 
spiritual implications. That Greene’s Catholicism, which we might have 
expected to be so much more extensive in its claims than Forster’s diffi- 
dent and insecure liberalism, fails to achieve any comparable sense of 
unity is significant both of the changed circumstances in which the 
younger writer’s outlook has been formed and of his inability to give full 
resolution to his artistic problem. 

It is against this background, new and exotic in its details, but familiar 
even to excess in the sordid pointlessness of its cumulative effect, that 
Greene has made his first serious attempt to present objectively a truly 
tragic situation. By choosing as his theme the spiritual drama which 
transforms into a martyr a ‘whisky priest’ and by fathering upon him a 
child begotten, not in love but in a moment of drink-impelled abandon- 
ment, he has been able to shift his conflict, in part, from the field of 
internal frustration and to give it an objective application. Like all 
Greene’s characters the priest is a hunted man; but he is hunted not 
merely by forces which derive from internal contradictions in his own 
nature, but by the consequences, forseeable and expected, of his own acts. 
The unworthy motives which had led him to become a priest (‘he had 
believed that when he was a priest he would be rich and proud — that was 
called having a vocation’) produced later in life the reactions of disap- 
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pointed resentment, despair, the whisky-bottle, the lust ‘that wasn’t 
even real lust’, and ~ as a material, inescapable obligation — his child. 
The meeting after a lapse of years between the priest and his child is 
conceived, in fact, as the turning-point of the whole story. For the nine- 
year-old girl facing him by the village dung-heap in an attitude in which 
diffidence and resentment, innocence and experience are oddly com- 
pounded is, in the first place, a reminder of his spiritual failure and, in the. 
second, a responsibility evaded. It is from this material demonstration of 
the persisting consequences of his own past acts that the priest, fully 
aware of his own weakness, goes on to meet the half-caste who leads him 
to his own martyrdom. The half-caste, indeed, is attached to his victim 
as the burden of his own proved unworthiness; for his act of betrayal has 
been preceded by the priest’s own denial of his vocation: ‘. . . How could 
he pretend with his pride and lust and cowardice to be any more worthy 
of the death of Christ than this half-caste? This man intended to betray 
him for money which he needed, and he had betrayed God not even for 
real lust.’ His betrayer, in short, is something very like a projection of the 
priest’s own conscience, fastened inexorably to him and leading him 
through the implications of his own vocation to martyrdom. 

Although it seems clear that the author’s intention in developing the 
conception just outlined was to shift his conflict from the field of internal | 
frustration and so to give it an objective application the result is only a 
partial success. The theme, indeed, is more closely related to the spirit of 
his earlier work than might appear at first sight. The figure of the priest 
who has sinned against his vocation is one which allows Greene to by-pass 
the problem, always fundamental with him, of presenting human emo- 
tions and behaviour in their full normality. The priest, like other men, is 
affected by common human passions and, in particular, by the impulses 
of the flesh; but the very fact that he is a priest makes the direct expression 
of these impulses unnatural, out of the question. The situation which 
arises when the father once more meets his child — a child born, as we have 
seen, of something that ‘wasn’t even real lust’ - is pregnant with possi- 
bilities of ambiguity and corruption. It is a situation in which Greene’s 
peculiar talent is perfectly at home. The distortions revealed in the child’s 
mind are of a kind which recalls much in his earlier work. ‘The world,’ 
we are told, ‘was in her heart already, like the small spot of decay in a 
fruit,’ and the influence of this decay is made clear, at least implicitly, in 
her reaction to her father’s attempt to embrace her: ‘Don’t you touch 
me,’ she screeched out at him in her ancient voice, and giggled.’ The 
barely definable suggestion of obscenity in the giggle, and peculiar 
mixture of youth and experience implied in ‘her ancient voice’ strike a note 
which can be repeatedly paralleled in Greene’s earlier work, and which 
the effort - which undoubtedly exists - to give them a wider human 
reference, less personal accidental distortion, should not allow us to 
ignore. 

If the personal situations with which the novel is concerned are, at least 
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in part, of a type already familiar, the same is true of the main tragic 
conception of the book. The priest, as much as any of Greene’s earlier 
characters, is essentially a hunted man, a victim of the complacent and 
unspiritual society which has moulded his character. It was this society, 
with its shallow notion of ‘happiness’, that first tricked him into ordina- 
tion: ‘The good things of life had come to him too early — the respect of 
his contemporaries, a safe livelihood. The trite religious word upon the 
tongue, the joke to ease the way, the ready acceptance of other people’s 
homage . . . happy man.’ The priest, in short, like so many of Greene’s 
characters, is inclined to associate happiness with deception and, in conse- 
quence, to imply a sentimental justification of the motives of those in 
whom ‘evil’ can plausibly be presented as a necessity imposed, or at least 
excused, by the pressure of social circumstances. Both emotions — the ten- 
dency to resent the very existence in others of the happiness from which he 
feels himself excluded and to condone the behaviour of those whom he has 
come to consider as his fellows in exile — emerge in his reaction to the half- 
caste’s apology: ‘A poor man has no choice, father. Now if I was a rich 
man — only a little rich — I should be good.’ To which the priest reacts by 
thinking ‘suddenly — for no reason’ of the symbol, as it has become for 
him, of all the false, complacent conceptions of spirituality which have led 
him step by step, with a logic not less absolute because the final tragic 
reality was until the last moment concealed from him, to an inevitable 
but undesired martyrdom. He thinks, in short, of his own early days in 
the parish, of ‘the Children of Mary eating pastries’, and the thought 
prompts him to a reflection in which insecurity, irony, and understanding 
are oddly mixed with an underlying sense of solidarity with his betrayer: 
‘He giggled and said — “I doubt it” — if that were goodness.’ Behind this 
conviction that he has been betrayed by the society which formed the 
ideas of his youth and the sense, shared in their different ways by Anthony 
Farrant and Pinkie, that their world has made them what they are we 
sense indeed the effort to interpose a new spiritual conception of responsi- 
bility and expiation, but also the continued presence of the flaws which 
constitute so important a part of the author’s experience. 

The same presence determines the peculiar quality of the faith described 
in the novel. Greene has always tended to see religion as a kind of joyless 
appeasement of the obscure forces which harry the individual through 
life. The description of the growth of faith out of normal human experi- 
ence, and of its moulding influence upon character, has never been part 
of his purpose. With religion conceived as a purely external act of propi- 
tiation it is natural that the hardness, selfishness and inhumanity of indi- 
viduals remains unaffected. The practice of faith itself, indeed, becomes 
involved in the process of growing insensibility which is, for Greene’s 
characters, life itself. The priest, we are told, ‘could feel the old life 
hardening round him like a habit, a stony case, which held his head highly 
and dictated the way he walked, and even his words.’ It is the resentment 
against this hardening process that produces, to counterbalance the priest, 
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the intense, embittered figure of the atheist lieutenant. If the pious in this 
book are religious without hope and without charity (except the priest, 
who also has no hope but upon whom charity is imposed) the Lieutenant 
is also without illusions in his very concern for the very material improve- 
ment of his fellow-men: ‘He would eliminate from their childhood every- 
thing that had made them miserable, all that was poor, superstitious, and 
corrupt. They deserved nothing less than the truth — a vacant universe 
and a cooling world, the right to be happy in any way they chose.’ Just as, 
in religion, the element of propitiation outweighs that of conscience, of 
responsibility, so — once the primitive imposition of faith has been re- 
moved — there emerges a revolutionary instinct which has nothing hopeful 
to sustain it. The conflict between what purport to be opposing faiths but 
are in fact little more than contrasted forms of despair, is perhaps the most 
personal feature of the whole novel. 

The true literary consequences of Greene’s Catholicism are perhaps 
more directly stated, less obscured than in his Mexican novel by the 
special implications of his subject-matter, in The Heart of the Matter (1948). 
The setting of the new story in war-time West Africa recalls that of The 
Power and the Glory in many of its features — indeed so similar is it in spirit 
that one is inclined to wonder, after reading the novel, whether objective 
observation really plays a large part in the author’s handling of environ- 
ment — without perhaps attaining the same degree of vividness. The 
tragic process which is the theme of the book is inflicted upon Major 
Scobie, Assistant Commissioner of Police in Freetown, a Catholic married 
for fifteen years to a wife with artistic leanings that cover an essentially 
common-place mind. The central situation makes no particular claim to 
originality. Scobie has long lost the illusion that he is in love with his wife; 
moved by a sense of responsibility which is his firmest quality, his only 
desire is to avoid the destruction of her illusions and the infliction of moral 
suffering. When after he has been passed over for promotion, she feels 
humiliation added to her sense of intimate failure and asks her husband to 
send her to South Africa, Scobie obtains her a passage and regards 
himself, in his innermost conscience, as liberated from what he has come 
to regard as the burden of love. The liberation, however, like all libera- 
tions in Greene’s peculiar world, is an illusory one. Among the victims of 
a ship torpedoed in mid-Atlantic who are brought to Freetown is a young 
girl Helen Rolt, who has lost her husband and only child in the disaster 
and who rouses, by her isolated innocence, a sense of pity in Scobie that 
quickly demands, and obtains, from him the satisfaction of love. Scobie, 
meanwhile, in order to raise the money for his wife’s passage, has been 
obliged to borrow from Yusef, a Syrian suspected of being in relations 
with the enemy; for this reason and because of his known lack of solidarity 
with his fellow-countrymen, he is spied upon by the government agent 
Wilson, a callow young man formed in one of the minor public schools 
which provide so characteristic a formative influence to many of Greene’s 
characters. 
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Out of this set of comparatively commonplace circumstances Greene 
has sought to evolve a demonstration of the workings of inflexible tragic 
logic. Scobie realizes, as a Catholic, that his association with Helen Rolt 
is sinful and can only end either in the damnation which follows inevitably 
from persistence in what he knows to be mortal sin or in confession and 
renunciation; his pity for the girl, however, and his knowledge that only 
his love stands between her and despair in a hostile and incomprehensible 
world, combine with his interpretation of his own responsibility to 
prevent him from taking the steps towards which his Catholic conscience 
prompts him. The final disaster is brought about by the unexpected 
return of his wife, Louise. Aware that to continue to visit Helen is to 
shatter Louise’s illusion of love, whilst to break away from her is to drive 
her, Helen, to despair: aware, too, that he has aquiesced, at Yusef’s 
instigation, in the murder of his boy Ali who had become involved in the 
net of spying woven by Wilson, Scobie concludes that the only escape 
from this situation which will not involve the two women in irremediable 
tragedy is his own suicide disguised as heart-failure. Already, after his 
wife’s return, he has been unable to obtain Absolution because the 
purpose to amend has been lacking in him: now, driven by his very sense 
of pity and responsibility, he elaborately prepares and executes an act 
which he knows will take him for ever beyond the reach of God’s mercy: 
‘This was what human love had done to him — it had robbed him of love 
for eternity.’ 

The working out of the theme thus briefly summarized leaves us asking 
ourselves whether we are dealing with a genuine tragedy or a sentimental 
exploitation of religious motives. Before accepting either alternative it is 
perhaps wise to remember the considerable affinity between this story and j[ 
motives already present in Greene’s earlier work. The plot just outlined is, 
in fact, in its essential features a variation of the persecution theme 
already detected in so many previous novels. God, it may justly be said, 
pursues Scobie to his doom, just as, in The Power and the Glory, he had 
pursued the ‘whisky priest’; only, whereas the pursuit in the earlier story 
had ended in martyrdom, here it ended in damnation. The instrument of 
pursuit, moreover, is the same ambiguous attitude towards love which we 
have come by now to recognize as a constant element in all Graham 
Greene’s experience. Considerable care is taken throughout to underline 
the fact that Scobie is a middle-aged man who has passed the stage at 
which he is likely to be affected by the emotions normally associated with 
‘love’. In spite of this, however, it is clear that at least an indirect and 
incalculable residue of this emotion is present in his reactions. This residue 
makes itself felt in a peculiar strain of vicarious sentiment. Scobie’s 
attitude to Louise is, in effect, an inverted passion in which pity replaces 
normal sexual feeling and demands — we might almost say — as its basis 
ugliness and disillusionment. “These were the times of ugliness when he 
loved her, when pity and responsibility reached the intensity of a passion.’ 
The same ambiguous quality of feeling makes itself felt where Helen Rolt 
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is concerned ; for, although she rouses in Scobie a definite physical tender- 
ness, he is always careful to define his attitude to her less as love than as an 
extension of pity. When Helen asks him why, if it is true — as he admits — 
that his work is more important to him than she can ever be, he none the 
less would scarifice it for her, his reply is, characteristically, an evasion 
based ultimately on the appeal to sentiment: ‘I suppose because you are 
a human being. One may love a dog more than any other possesion, but 
one wouldn’t run down even a strange child to save it.’ The introduction 
in relation to a typically possessive conception of ‘love’, of the idea of 
attachment to a dog and the determination to keep human relationships 
firmly upon a general, abstract plane are, when taken together, highly 
revealing. They suggest that here, as in all the definitions through which 
Scobie seeks to evade the direct expression of his attitude to Helen, the 
author is carefully coasting some dangerous spot. in his most intimate 
experience. 

Behind Scobie’s attitude to love, indeed, as behind so many of his oddly 
truncated, emotional reactions, we can detect the presence of a persistent 
reserve which borders at times on resentment. This reserve, indeed, covers 
the whole field of his relationships with his fellows. We may suspect that 
his attraction for those most different from himself in race and background 
is due precisely to a sense that the gap which separates him from them is 
sufficiently great to allow him to maintain his prized isolation, to avoid 
the necessity, fatal for him, of commitment. The suspicion is confirmed, 
here and there, by his own. considerations: “The scandalmongers of the 
secretariat fulfilled a useful purpose — they kept alive the idea that no one was 
to be trusted. That was better than complacence. Why, he wondered, 
swerving the car to avoid a dead pye-dog, do I love this place so much? 
Is it because here human nature hasn’t had time to disguise itself? 
Nobody here could ever talk about a heaven on earth. Heaven remained 
rigidly in its proper place on the other side of death and on this side 
flourished the injustices, the cruelties, the meannesses that elsewhere 
people so cleverly hushed up. Here you could love human beings nearly 
as God loved them, knowing the worst: you didn’t love a pose, a pretty 
dress, a sentiment artfully assumed.’ It is scarcely going too far to assert 
that the spirit which underlies the whole novel — the heart of the matter, 
so to speak — is implied in the persistent ambiguity with which Greene 
handles the word ‘love’. ‘Love’ is, on the one hand, physical appetite, and 
as such — in Greene’s eyes — profoundly and subtly degrading of man’s 
spiritual nature; but the ‘love’ in the wider sense of humanity, of God, 
which is called in to counterbalance the deficiencies of passion is ulti- 
mately itself something very like a deception, an evasion sought less for its 
own sake than as an excuse for by-passing the human reality in the name 
of a shadowy religious sentiment. 

The presentation of human character in the novel confirms this finding. 
It is when Greene’s personages are least spiritual that they most nearly 
come to life. Yusef, the Syrian trader, is - humanly speaking — the most 
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convincing charactet in the book, the one in whom the author’s undoubted 
talent has produced what is most nearly a true personality. In Scobie the 
presence of inverted emotions seeking a religious outlet makes his motives 
obscure and even, at the critical moments, lacking in conviction. Why, we 
ask ourselves, should it be assumed that to love is necessarily to know only 
the worst, that all else can be dismissed as ‘a pose, a pretty dress, a senti- 
ment artfully assumed’? The answer, of course, is that something in the 
intimate make-up of the experience here presented prevents the author 
from looking with equanimity on certain normal aspects of behaviour, 
forces him to distort human nature in accordance with a limited concep- 
tion of it. Why, again, must heaven remain ‘rigidly’ and exclusively on 
the other side of death, the spiritual apparently have no point of contact 
with common reality? The answer is because the dualism inherent in all 
the author’s experience has imposed itself once more upon the religious 
forms, has sought expression in a curiously inverted and sentimental 
interpretation of the observation from Péguy with which the book is 
prefaced: ‘No one is as competent as the sinner in questions of Christian- 
ity. No one, unless it be the saint.” Whatever Péguy may have intended 
by this particularly enigmatic statement, it is safe to assume that the 
exaltation of human weakness, as such, was no part of his purpose. 
Scobie’s tragedy implies really an effort to provide spiritual justification 
for moral weakness by cloaking it in an atmosphere in which ambiguity 
and sentiment are subtly compounded. 

The characteristics which, by elimination, went to the making of Scobie 
are best studied in the figure of Wilson, the spy who follows his move- 
ments and contributes to his ruin. Wilson, in short, is the instrument of 
the society from which Scobie sprang and which drives him, in revenge 
for his refusal to conform, to his tragic end. Wilson, with his ‘pink knees’, 
his ‘very young moustache’, and his liking for poetry — ‘he absorbed it 
like a drug’ — is recognizably a Greene character in his mixture of matur- 
ity and adolescence. His experience of life is unescapably conditioned, 
like that of so many figures in the previous novels, by his schooldays: we 
hear of ‘the walls of Downham — red brick laced with yellow, the extra- 
ordinary crockets, the mid-Victorian gargoyles’, and behind them of the 
memories which they rouse of the boots which ‘beat on stone stairs’ and 
of the ‘cracked dinner-bell’ which ‘rang to rouse him to another miserable 
day’. This is Pinkie of Brighton Rock again, in another environment, and 
this time accepted by society. Even more than the memories themselves 
we recognize the tone of the conclusion drawn from them: ‘He felt the 
loyalty we all feel to unhappiness — the sense that that is where we really 
belong.’ 

This peculiar sentimental attraction to unhappiness is recognizably 
present in all Greene’s work, and is indeed bound up with his concern to 
impart spiritual validity to what is, after all, essential weakness. The story 
of Wilson is no more that the effect of these unhappy school experiences, 
expanding, like a stain, to cover his whole life: ‘It was as if his profession, 
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[of spy] were slowly absorbing his whole life, just as school had done. His 
profession was to lie, to have the quick story ready, never to give himself 
away, and his private life was taking the same pattern. He lay on his back 
in a nausea of self-disgust.’ It is this ‘self-disgust’, presumably, that the 
author equates with maturity when he remarks, shortly afterwards, that 
Wilson felt ‘as though he had passed years and not months on this coast, 
all the years between puberty and manhood’; and it is this realization, in 
turn, that prompts him to visit the brothel in the native quarter, thus 
reducing himself, in Greene’s own significant words, ‘to human nature’ 
in its permanent and unavoidable squalor. 

It is scarcely too much to say, in fact, that it is the glimpse of ‘human 
nature’ as made manifest in Wilson that conditions Scobie’s own peculiar 
spiritual evasiveness. Scobie’s exaltation of the idea of pity springs less 
from the full Christian conception of charity than from his rejection of 
that of ‘love’, in which physical failure and spiritual aspiration are oddly 
entangled in an involved complexity. Through ‘love’ Scobie feels that, 
in his own way, he has already passed, with profoundly discouraging 
results. When Wilson tells him openly that he is in love with Louise and 
that he is certain that he, Wilson, could make her happy as she has never 
been with her own husband, his voice ‘took Scobie back over fifteen years 
- to a much younger man than this soiled specimen who listened to 
Wilson at the sea’s edge’. Clearly the tangle that is Greene’s experience 
has been anything but rounded off safely into a religious, conclusion. 
Love, we are led to believe, is Wilson’s feeling for Louise, is ‘romance’, 
‘poetry’, sentiment, but — at the same time — in so far as it is more than 
mere adolescent emotion, it is lust, the visit to the brothel, the subjection 
to what maturity comes to describe as ‘human nature’. Love, in other 
words, is part of the universal degradation of man. Wilson, the young 
man whose very romanticism is associated with a sense of guilt that goes 
back as far as the schoolboy’s fear of expressing his emotions before his 
fellows, is subjected in Africa to the degrading process which — so it 
appéars — is experience. Scobie has passed through the same stages after 
his own manner, during the last fifteen years — the years which followed 
the moment of illusion in which he married Louise. Since then, looking 
back on his experience of life, he has come to see it, in a characteristic 
metaphor, as Wilson himself does not learn to see it till later in the 
story: each of the apparently trivial occasions which have gone to make 
up his mature self is ‘a small cicatrice’ made on the memory, ‘a wound 
that would ache whenever certain things combined — the taste of gin at 
mid-day, the smell of flowers under a balcony, the clang of corrugated 
iron, an ugly bird flopping from perch to perch.’ The association of all 
these things with Scobie’s disillusionment is, of course, in varying degrees 
an accidental one, and in the arbitrariness which. defies all effort at 
assimilation lies its weakness: but it is, in the phrase which gives the novel 
its title ‘the heart of the matter’. For all these things, seen in the light of 
what purports to be a maturing experience, are simply signs and symbols 
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of human degradation. The only reaction open to a man who, like Scobie, 
has recognized this, is a ‘process of reduction’, in which illusions are shed, 
responsibilities accepted (‘the experience that had come to her was the 
experience selected by himself’; in other words, he, in following his 
romantic illusions by marrying Louise, has been the cause of her dis- 
illusionment as well as his own), and pity replaces love in what claims to 
be a clear-sighted recognition of the vanity of all human motives. 

What are we to think of this attempt to base a religious vision on the 
acceptance of degradation ? Some critics have been content to define the 
outlook behind Greene’s novels as simply repugnant and have not hesi- 
tated to accuse him of an entirely false and perverse reading of human 
nature. This judgment is, however, certainly excessively simple. There is 
no reason why from a pessimistic estimate of human possibilities a 
spiritually valid vision of the issues of life should not emerge. But, in 
order to be thus valid, the vision must impose itself upon the elements of 
experience, must convince us of its truth and necessity. It is here that 
Greene is open to criticism. It is hard not to feel that the ‘aching wound’ 
of experience in the passage quoted above is somehow imposed, fails to 
follow naturally from the separate elements which are stated to cause it. 
The ‘wound’ exists, indeed, but was inflicted by some particular set of 
personal circumstances, not upon man, but upon the author, who has 
even converted his inability to close it into something which does indeed 
inflict suffering, but also an ‘ache’ which is not without its pleasurable 
side. The ‘wound’, in short, is something fundamentally less serious, more 
personal than that which Christian doctrine, to which Greene appeals, 
postulates in human nature. The dogma of Original Sin implies, indeed, 
that degradation is invariably present, as a real possibility, in human 
nature; but it also implies that its meaning can only be appreciated by 
contrast with the growth into full maturity that true spirituality requires. 
Its pessimism, in other words, follows from a looking outward, an objec- 
tive measurement of human potentialities by reference to an external 
standard which is not, in the last analysis, discouraging. Greene’s charac- 
ters, on the other hand, concentrates almost exclusively upon their own 
situation and arrive at unhappy conclusions. ‘Love was the wish to under- 
stand, and presently with constant failure the wish died, and love died 
too perhaps or changed into this painful affection, loyalty, pity’. Scobie’s 
religion, in other words, is based on the death of love, not on the sublima- 
tion of it. Perhaps that is why it leads him, not to peace of any kind, but 


to self-destruction. 
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English reader of to-day probably thinks of him — if he thinks of him at all — as a 
dull, frigid, conventional writer, who went out of fashion with full-bottomed wigs 
and never wrote a line of true poetry.’ In his sensitive and illuminating biography, 
JEAN RACINE (Cassell. 225. 6d.), Geoffrey Brereton devotes himself, indirectly, at 
one point to an elucidation of certain features of Racine’s work which might 
understandably give rise to such prejudices. It is too seldom realized, he says, that 
Racine was not simply a great, but a unique poet — and that he had no even 
competent successors in the Racinian vein. As he puts it, between the master’s 
success and their failure the contrast is complete: ‘it is all or nothing.’ Added to 
which Racine, of almost all people, might be said to be the least translatable. 
Altogether Mr Brereton’s book is a most scholarly and satisfying one, in addition 
to which it fills a long and unwelcome gap in our general knowledge of its 
subject. 


















Henri Troyat’s PUSHKIN : HIS LIFE AND TIMES (Gollancz. 215s.) has been deser- 
vedly well received. There is a brilliant quality to his writing well fitted to his 
passionate and rebellious subject. Pushkin, like Chekhov, was the personification 
of the spirit which actuated the Russian intelligentsia of his day and which 
brought them into such unrelenting conflict with the bourgeois philistine majority. 
Just as well as Chekhov might Pushkin have written, in explanation of his position, 
‘I am an artist, not a propagandist, and I am not trying to uphold any social or 
political cause, or giving good or bad marks to any class of the population. I am 
interested in them all as men... but even if I am not a party man, I naturally 
have views about things which make life worth living. For me they are vigorous 
bodily health and quick intelligence, love (including friendship, which I put 
higher), complete freedom of thought and expression, the power to enjoy art, 





















staal philosophy and science and, best of all, to add to them creatively myself.’ Pushkin: 
died His Life and Times is a richly imaginative biography, rare in its understanding 
heel both of its subject and of his period and background. 

lima- Though complete in itself, Dr David Mathew’s new book, THE AGE OF 
, but CHARLES I (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 215.) is commended as a sequel to his highly 






successful Jacobean Age. It represents a scholarly attempt to examine the charac- 
teristics of the highly individualistic period in which the influence of Charles I and 
of his Queen is to be traced against the background of the surviving atmosphere 
of Elizabethan England. The book contains a close analysis of English puritanism 
and also of the Caroline church order. It includes studies of such leading figures as 
Falkland, Chillingworth and Archbishop Laud. And it defines a number of 
penetrating conclusions suggested by the author in his 1948 Ford Lectures. With 
a characteristic eye to the gentle and picturesque, Dr Mathew turns at one point 
14 
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to Traherne for an illustration of the quietist spirit of the age before the great 
conflict broke: ‘When I came,’ wrote Thomas Traherne, ‘into the country, and 
being seated among silent trees and meads and hills had all my time in mine own 
hands, I resolved to spend it all, whatever it cost me, in search of happiness and to 
satiate that burning thirst which Nature had enkindled in me from my youth. In 
which I was so resolute, that I chose rather to live upon ten pounds a year, and to 
go in leather clothed, and feed upon bread and water, so that I might have all my 
time clearly to myself, than to keep many thousands per annum in an estate of 
life where my time would be devoured in care and labour.’ 


The unintelligibility of Einstein has prospered too long as a popular myth. It has 
fallen to Professor Philipp Frank, Einstein’s successor to the Chair of Physics at 
the University of Prague, to elucidate for the serious but uninitiated reader the 
fundamental truths of his predecessor’s teachings. In a style quite remarkable for 
its clarity and simplicity, he explains the ethical implications of relativity and 
Einstein’s own ‘cosmic’ religion — and he provides a convincing reassurance that 
neither force will undermine, as has been so widely held, the structure either of 
morality or truth. RELATIVITY: A RICHER TRUTH (With a Foreword by 
Einstein. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) is an important book — perhaps even a primer 
of a kind to a fund of knowledge indispensable to the crucial and combative 


assault on the current forces of gnostic fragmentation. 
M. G. 
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FREEDOM AND CULTURE: Compiled by U N ESCO, with an Introduction by 
Julian Huxley. Allan Wingate. 15s. 
TRADITION OF FREEDOM: Georges Bernanos. Dobson. 8s. 6d. 
CONDITIONS OF FREEDOM: John Macmurray. Faber and Faber. 6s. 
LIBERTIES OF THE MIND: Charles Morgan. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC POWER: Paul Blanshard. Secker and Warburg. 
16s. 
FREEDOM, POWER AND DEMOCRATIC PLANNING: Karl Mannheim. Edited 
by Hans Gerth and Ernest K. Bramstedt. International Library of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 
Six new books dealing in different capacities with varied aspects of the problem of freedom 
within the human society. The first, uneven in content, includes contributions from 
Lyman Bryson, Professor of Education in Columbia University, German Arciniegas, 
author and one-time Minister of Education in Columbia, and Rex Warner, the well- 
known English writer. Subjects dealt with include “The Right to Education in the Modern 
World’, ‘Freedom of Science’ and “The Rights of the Creative Artist.’ Here and there are 
points of the great controversy well worth studying. The essential weakness of the book, 
manifest in its abstractions, is indigenous to the organization which sponsored it. 

The distinction of Bernanos’s book lies in its author’s power of rhetoric. It is a passionate 
tour de force — highly stimulating, though not to every man’s taste. Conditions of Freedom is, of 
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the first three, by far the most satisfying. Composed of three lectures delivered by Professor 
Macmurray under the auspices of the Chancellor Dunning Trust at Queen’s University 
Ontario, it is a persuasive little book, full of excellent logic and clear, original thought. 

Charles Morgan’s is a characteristic contribution to the subject. The approach is 
through literature rather than philosophy. The concern is for the growing subservience 
of the human personality to mass influences — the breakdown of self-determinism. Read- 
able throughout, it makes few demands on one’s scholarship. 

Freedom and Catholic Power is a forthright and challenging study of the political aims and 
methods of the Roman Catholic Church. In particular, its author is concerned to examine 
those questions on which Catholic policy is, in his estimate, in conflict with the demo- 
cratic way of life. Illustrated mostly by examples from America, where the Church’s 
power is greater than it is in England (and where the book has already sold well over a 
hundred thousand copies), this is a book which ought nonetheless to be widely regarded. 

A variant on the familiar Third Force, the new pattern of democracy advocated by 
Professor Mannheim in what is described as his political testament is known as the Third 
Way. A work of considerable weight it is, in short, a comprehensive proposal for a new 
Free Society, planned yet democratic, allowing for the full development of the individual. 
Not easy reading but a highly valuable contribution to the really serious study of the most 
crucial political and economic problem of to-day. 


/ 
D. H. LAWRENCE AND HUMAN EXISTENCE: Father William Tiverton. With 


a Foreword by T. S. Eliot. Rockliff. 12s. 6d. 

An unusually interesting and unique study of D. H. Lawrence from the Christian stand- 
point, that from which he has been so frequently and so wholeheartedly abused. A sane 
and balanced defence of the man from those who in particular misunderstand his relative 
notions of sex and Christianity. 


TRENDS IN PSYCHO-ANALYsIS: Marjorie Brierley. The International Psycho- 
analytical Library, No. 39. The Hogarth Press and The Institute of Psycho- 
analysis. 215. 

ESSAYS IN APPLIED PSYCHO-ANALYSIS: Ernest Jones. The International 
Psycho-analytical Library, No. 40. The Hogarth Press and the Institute of Psycho- 
analysis. 215. 

Dr Brierley’s book represents the fruits of the years’ studies between 1937 and 1947, 
subsequently much revised. It deals with the deeply interesting subject of the widely 
publicized case against psycho-analysis for its nihilistic influences. 

Dr Jones’s book was first published in 1923, but contained then only a third of the 
material of this second edition. The essays occupy two parts and deal, in the first, with a 
variety of applications of the psycho-analytical method (other than therapeutic), ranging 
from the theme of suicide phantasies to the deplorable manifestations of ‘quislingism’ and 
anti-semitism. The second part is confined to the themes of folklore, anthropology, and 


religion. 


RADHAKRISHNAN. COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY, PRESENTED 
IN HONOUR OF HIS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY: Allen and Unwin. 25s. 

This is a co-operative achievement both as regards the editing and the contributions. 
Implicit throughout is a deep and widely shared respect and affection for one of India’s 
foremost scholars — the one above all to whom the West owes most for his sympathy 
and profound acquaintance with her cultural traditions. Among the contributions 
‘The Problem of World Philosophy’ (E. A. Burtt), ‘From Empiricism to Mysticism’ 
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(K. J. Spalding) and ‘The Universal in Western and Indian Philosophy’ (P. T. Raju) are 
of extreme value in the urgent current researches for a common ground between East 


and West. 


THE LIFE OF AILRED OF RIEVAULX: Walter Daniel. Translated from the 
Latin with an Introduction by F. M. Powicke, F B A. Nelson. 155. 

Among the manuscripts acquired by the John Rylands Library in Manchester, we are 
told in the preface to this book, is a volume which was written at the end of the twelfth 
century in the Cistercian Monastery of Rievaulx, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. This 
volume, still protected by its medieval covers of board and joined by thongs of leather, is 
the Centum Sententia of Walter Daniel, himself a monk of Rievaulx. Along with it survived, 
though only in manuscript, Daniel’s Life of Ailred - more modest in proportion but out- 
vying the former in subsequent reputation. This work was first edited and translated by 
Professor Powicke as an appendix to an essay printed in 1921. The present volume 
represents a thorough revision and enlargement of that essay, together with the whole of 
Walter Daniel’s text with a translation (facing the text throughout). The introduction 
and notes to this absorbing revelation of the saintly abbot’s inner life and personal 
relations with his monks takes account of many recent discoveries by the late Dom André 
Wilmart and Professor David Knowles. 


TALES FROM HOFFMANN: Translated by various hands. Edited and with an 
Introduction by J. M. Cohen. The Bodley Head. 16s. 

Hoffmann has long been out of print and this selection of five of his major tales deserves 
our gratitude. Here is Carlyle’s rendering of The Golden Pot, The Sandman, The Deed of 
Entail, The Story of Krespel and Mademoiselle de Scudéri. The whole, pleasantly produced, is 
illustrated with reproductions from the work of the famous nineteenth century satirist, 


Gavarni. 


MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE : George Kane. Methuen’s Old English Library. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

An admirable, scholarly and lucid application of the methods of literary evaluation to 
certain of the Middle English works which have so far engaged commentators only for 
their historical, social, philological or religious content. The book is divided into three 
sections — the Metrical Romances, the Religious Lyrics, and Piers Plowman. 


REGENCY PORTRAIT PAINTER: The Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, PRA. 
Douglas Goldring. Macdonald. 21s. 

An agreeable, sympathetic account of the painter’s life and of his intimate personal 
relations, warmly evocative of the period with which the author is so well acquainted. 


RESTORATION ROGUES: Maurice Petherick. Hollis and Carter. gos. 

A remarkable study of villainy. The author has selected as subjects for his detection the 
notorious Captain Blood, whose attempted theft of the Crown Jewels was only one 
incident in a varied life of crime; William Bedloe, the associate of Titus Oates; Ralph 
Montagu, British Ambassador to the Court of France who, ‘spurred on by the lowest 
motives of greed and disappointed ambition’, helped the French king and his government 
in their intrigues against his own master, Charles II; Thomas Dangerfield, the informer, 
a ‘wittie rogue’; Edward Fitzharris, self-appointed agent-provocateur, a poor wretch in 
himself but the instrument, eventually, of the fall of the Oxford Parliament; and the 
lovely Barbara Villiers, mistress of Charles II. A witty and entertaining book - at the 
same time, a serious contribution to the study of the period’s background. 
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SELECTED POEMS OF JOHN CLARE: Edited by Geoffrey Grigson. The Muses’ 
Library. Routledge and Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 
JOHN CLARE AND OTHER STUDIES: John Middleton Murry. Peter Nevill: 
12s. 6d. 
The first of these two books is a selection of Clare’s poems, written in and out of madne; 
chosen by Geoffrey Grigson, who also contributes an introduction of remarkable interest, 
revealing the subtleties of Clare’s tragic relationship with nature. 
The second consists of a number of essays, written by the author twenty or thirty ye: 
ago and now reprinted, of which the essay on John Clare is, perhaps, one of the best 
known. It deserves to be studied line by line with Mr Grigson’s introduction for its 
fundamental disharmony on the point of Clare’s innocence and vision. 


SHAW: Sir Desmond MacCarthy. MacGibbon and Kee. 12s 6d. 

A stimulating collection of essays on the plays of Shaw — the fruits of nearly half a cent 
of dramatic criticism. 

THE LOST CHILDHOOD AND OTHER EssAYs: Graham Greene. Eyre and Spo 
tiswoode. 12s. 6d. 

A collection of essays, previously printed in miscellanies (or as introductions), an 
numerous book reviews reprinted. Interesting to read in the knowledge of their author 
development but the publisher’s claim that ‘an autobiographical thread runs throug 
this book’ is somewhat overstressing the unity of these fragments as a whole. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH: W. M. Smart. Cambridge University Pres 
12s. 6d. 

The author is Professor of Astronomy in Glasgow University. His concentrated bu 
entirely lucid exposition of the physical structure of the external world has its origin if 
a number of lectures delivered by Professor Smart to members of the fighting servic 
during the latter part of the war. It deserves a wide readership. ‘ 


CAVE MEN NEW AND OLD: Norbert Casteret. Dent. 16s. 
An utterly fascinating sequel to the author’s My Caves, which includes a graphic descrip 
tion of his record-breaking descent of ‘la Henne-Morte’, a sinister pot-hole in the Pyren 
nees, of the trials endured by the explorers 800 feet underground, and of the phenomen 
hardships habitual to the original cave-dwellers. 








